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Journal 


To our Patrons. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please state that you 
saw them advertised in New-Engiland or 
The Nattonal Journal ef Education. 


New Music Book! 
MRS. VAN COTT’S 


PRAISE BOOK 


For Praise Meetings, Camp Meetings, Revival 
Meetings, Tabernacle Meetings, Noon 
Meetings, Prayer and Confer- 
ence Meetings, and 


The Murphy Temperance Meetings. 


Mrs. Van Cott is one of our most successful revival 
preachers, her work being mainly in the Methodist denomi- 
nation, where revival and spiritual songs were in use long be- 
fore they were elsewhere known. The book is a fine one for 
all denominations, hymns and tunes being in excellent taste, 
poetical and musical. Some of its 120 songs are: 

Angel Choir. esus, Jesus. - 
Living for Jesus. viour, pilot me. 
The Fountain. Little stray Lamb. 
Fruit and Leaves. My Heavenly Home. 


Free Grace. Fathomless Sea. 
Hear him calling, Storm the Fort. 

1 am so happy. Salvation’s Free. 
A Sweet H Banner and Badge. 
In Shining White. We shall meet. 


Jesus ready now. Temperance Hymn. 
Sent, post-free, for the Retail Price, which is 35 cents. 
queegiities. 

OLIVER CO) Boston. 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


Teachers’ Summer Resort 


SCHOOL OF SPECIALTIES. 
July 12th to Aug. 3ist, 1877. 


_ Dansville Gomtnaty, the leading school of Hygiene, 

“is situated at the head of the well known Genesee valley. 
N Ss glens, cascades, lakelets, and brooks surround the 
village, making Dansville a very popular summer resort for 
those who would rest and free themselves from the excite- 
ment of the fashionable watering-place. 

Five teachers, four of Euro 
les: Physiology, ene, etaphysics, ag 
uate of London University. French and German, by native 
teachers, Piano, Organ, and Instruments of the Orchestra, 

musicians educated in Germany. English Literature, 
Rhetoric, Mechanical and Industrial Drawing, by accom- 
teachers. The above work is planned for teachers and 

those whe desire to perfect themselves in special branches. 
Lectures, on Hygiene, Metaphysics, Literature, 
and miscelianeous subjects, will be given by distinguished 
speakers. Rev. ANDRaw Harpe will continue his popular 
Bible-talks on Sunday afternoons, during the Summer mouths. 
¢ also offer instruction to students of all grades, who would 

do light work and enjoy large recreation. 

Our Diet is Hygienic, consisting of fruits, vegetables, 
graham, oatmeal, and milk. Meat, butter, white bread, and 
teacan be had if desired. Rooms well furnished and airy ; 
convenient bath-rooms, parlors, and reading-room free. 

rd, tuition, lectures, furnished rooms, washing, etc. (all 
expenses except music), $7.50 per week. ‘Teachers received 
one or more weeks, or for the full term. 

The Fall Term of Dansville Seminary opens Sept. 13th, 
3877. For circulars address S. H. GOODYEAR, ‘aM. 

nc. of Dansville (Hygienic) Seminary, N. Y. a8 


To Teachers, Needing Rest. 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y., 


Is the largest Hygenic Cure in the world. It is a place 
where all classes of Invalids get well, and where great num- 
It hag P&TSOns Beeding rest and recuperation annually come. 
Uhas its great growth and reputation, because, under its 
management, thousands of chronically sick persons have re- 
covered good health, to whom we are at liberty to reier. 
Special terms to teachers, 
Letters asking for information will be answered promptly, 


n education, have been en-| of C. E, 


TO ALL PEOPLE 


‘Extra cloth binding, beveled boards, with biographies of 


121 a-c 


BOSTON, MAS8., THURSDAY. MAY 24, 1877. 


[Moody and Sankey in Boston! 


“ Behold! (Luke ii.: 10) I bring you Glad Tidings of Great Joy, which shall be Te al? People.” 


New Bock Mr. Moody's Sermons, Bible 
n ‘emperance resses, and Pra -Meeting Talks, deliv- 
ed in Boston, From the Boston Daily Globe verbatim reports. lutroduction by Rew Jeasbh on. Wt 


Messrs. Moopy and Sankey, 528 pages, illustrated, $2 00; 


Gilt edge, Parlor Edition, $2.50; The Globe Popular Edition, thin paper cover, $1.00. Sent by 


Teachers, Students, and Agents wanted in every Vi and T The of 
aga tained Wal bn ‘own. success of Agents is unparalleled. 


=. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


= 


30 Unton Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 

TEACHERS?’ attention is called to our Agency for 
supplying Teachers with positions. Constant demand tor 
skilled instructors. 

Principacs and Heaps oF Famities should examine our 
list, composed of uates of the best American and For- 
eign Colleges Seminaries. (No charge to Principals 
or Families. 

The U. S. School and College Directory, —a guide for 
those having children to educate,—gives information of best 
Schools. Sent free on receipt of two 3 cent stamps. 

-T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Maternal, Books, Maps, Charts. Giobes, 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c., 
Bo Union 8q. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. _ COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Ciassical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influence 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 
scholarships and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


ed :— 
I "The usual Academie course of four years fr the degree 


Il. A Philosophical ical course of four years for the of 
ive work in the place of Greek. 

Ill. An Engineering course of three years for the degree 


IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
years for uates—four years for all others—for the degree 
of B. D. 
Examinations for admission June 21st and Sept. 18th. 
For Catalogue or additional information. address 
Prov. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 
106 College Hill, ass. 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpureys will remain in Boston during the Summer 
Vacation to read with ils for the Fall Examinations. 
The thoroughness and comparative quick and 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested by the 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
and Fellows of. Colleges at Oxford and. Cambridge. 


REFERENCES. 

Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D-D., Dean of Epise. Theo. School ; 
Professor Dunbar, Dean of Faculty; Professor Gurney, ex- 
Dean of Faculty; Professor Goodwin; Professor F, Bewen ; 
Professor Lane; (Harvard 

R. M. Mason, Esq.; Hon. Robert C. Wint ; Hon. 
Geo. S. Hillard; Hon. Richard Frothingham; Dr. S. A 
Rev. Dr. Tyler, Prof. of Greek, (A mherst College); Rev. 
Fhillips Brooks; Rev. E. M. P. Wells, D.D.; Rev. A. H 
Vinton, D.D. ; Rev. Dr. Warren, Prest. Boston Univ. 

293 Columbus Ave., Boston, April 12, 1877. 11622 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 

‘or Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
of advanced Attention to Conversatio 
Oratory, Vocal Culture, Reading and Recitation. Charter 
March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes admitted. 


OF Cost, 
" JAMES C. JACKSON. 


‘erm Monday, July %. Send 
fof catalogue. W. SHOEMAKER, Prest 


Qyclopedia of Education, 


__A Dictionary of Information 


FOR TEACHERS, SCHOOL OFFICERS, 
AND OTHER LITERARY PERSONS, 


Complete in One Volume. 
to introduce the work 


Agents Wante in every School Dis- 


trict in New England. Circulars sent, on applica.ion to 


£. M. TAYLOR & CO., 
General Agents, 
493 Washington St., Boston. 


Kindergarten Groods, 


Better and Cheaper than Eastern Material. ° 


St. Louis Kindergarten Supply Co. 


102 Aug. f 


118 tf 


FRENCH NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AMHERST COLLEGE, MASS. 


To meet July 10, under the direction of L. Sauveur. 

Ph. D., LL.D., author of Entretiens sur la Grammaire,” 
** Causeries avec mes Eléves,”’ etc, 

There will be three classes in the school: One of Litera- 
ture, another for beginners, a third for. children; also a 
training department, in which children will be taught by the 
pupils. Some lessons in Latin will be given, in order to il! us- 
trate the application of the new system to the teaching of 
ancient languages For circulars, apply by letter at 5: West 
35th Street, New Yor«. 119 


American Kindergarten, 
And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 


At 44 East Forty-third $t., near Madison Ave, NEW YORK, 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal, 


A new set of material, p and beautiful, arranged by 
su ate’ a ity Books thout ” 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency, 


23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Ts now fully eye to introduce and recommend Prin- 
cipals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding Schools; 
Professors of Ancient and Modern Languages, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Sciences, and Music; also Assistants for 
every ype qe of instruction. For information apply to 
118 Miss M, J. YOUNG. 


Bowd. College Summer School of Science. 
Commencing Jeely 26,4877, and extending six weeks. 
This School is designed for teachers, graduates of colleges, 

and others, of both sexes, who de-ire an opportunity for 

gaining a practical acquaintance with Cuemisrry, Minex- 

ALoGy, and Zoo.Locy. Address for Circular. 
mk H. CARMICHAEL, Ph D, Brunswick, Me. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF P&ANNSYLVAN/A. 

The 28th Winter Session will open on Tuurspay, Oct. 
1877, in the commodious new College Building. Clini 
instruction is givenin the Woman's Hospital, Pennsy!vania 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
course of Lectures, Practical Demonstration, and Winter 
Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to all ma- 
triculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. KODLEY, A.M., Dean, 

162 N. College Ave. & aist St., Phila., Pa. 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A.D. 1860,) 


The course of is arranged to secure a thorough prep- 

aration for Harvard University and for the Scientific Schools. 
Copies of recent examination papers will be sent on appli- 

cation. (102 tf) W. N. EAYRS. 


AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 

Tuition, Board in in ad 

and Inciden 

vance, quarterly, Summer Term begins April 30. For in- 
formation, address A. W. BROWN, Principal. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


NORMAL INSTITUTE 


Will be held at 
East Greenwich, R. 1, Fuly 25 to Aug. 22, 1877. 


Sixty eminent Lecturers and Professors. Course includes 
all branches of 


Literary and Musical Instruction. 


No teacher or pupil of whatever grade of proficiency can 
afford to lose the opportunities here afforded. Seaside 
location, unsurpassed for healthfulness and beauty of 


scenery. Send for to 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 
18m Music Hatt, BOSTON. 


New-England Musical Bureau 
Furnishes and fills situations. 
Address E. TOURJEE, 
120 Music Hall, 


wee MAPS, largest variety, published by 
E. STEIGER, 22 and 24 Frankfort Street, New 
York. Send for list. Very favorable terms for canvassers, 
Largest foreign book jodical concern in America. In- 
formauon poe catalogue promptly sent. 18d 


LOCUTION FOR TEACHERS.—Daily lessons 
from July 10 to August 10, with board, for $60. Only 
three miles from Boston. Send for > 
s19¢@ WALTER K. FOBES, No. Cambridge, Mass. 


EACHERS INTRODUCED for all tments. Address 

“Amer. Educational Union,’ 131 Broadway, New- 

York, Monthly Reports for School Vacancies. Established 
1857. Send for Mutual Plan and A pplication Form. 


Vacs CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
Speech cured. Watrer K. Fosss (Grad. Bost. Univ 
Sch. Oratory) Send for circular to No. Cambridge. Maas. 


UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union 
Randall-Disht, editor and pubs 


NUMERAL CARDS. 


Used in the best Primary Schools in’: fon. Address 
(prepaid) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W, St, 
Bosten, or THompson, Brown & 230%" Street. 


MISS C. S. i 
ELOCUTTION, | in Vee Vulture Oct 
attention to ve Wrences,— Jus. 


Baxter, and Pace, School 


est oston. go 
SE ATH. 


SLATE. These celebra- 
SIL CA Ates, for State or Leap 
adopted and extensive. d for the last Six Years by the 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. ing Bookstores 
and Stationers them (stale). N. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE -» 191 Fulton Street, cerner of Church. 
: Sample to Teacners. 107 #2 


NARRAGANSETT BAY. 
A Valuable Property 


For Sale, to Let, or Exchange. 
A fine two-story Dwelling House and substantial Barn, 
with other buildings, all pearly new, with an amount of land 
to suit purchaser, — from 10,000 feet to five acres. This 
property is beautifully located in Barrington, R.I., in a pleas- 
ant neighborhood on Narragansett Bay, within two minutes 
walk of Drownville Depot, on the Providence, Warren and 
Bristol Railroad, and within 40 minutes ride of Market 
Square, Providence. Good schools and churches are near. 
Boating, Bathing, and Fishing privileges within easy access. 
Price Low anp Terms Easy. Address, 
LEWIS B. SMITH, Nayatt, R. L, 


or THOS. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


= Mia Ld 4 
— 
| 
| 
= Price List Free. ST. LOUIS, MO. _ 
| 
| 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and Coleg: 
Schools, Academies, &c. 
A LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
Sept. rgth. In resources, among School For eat 
Scientific, Biblical, Prepara 

logues address Lucius H. Bucess, D. 82 az 
TY. and Schools. 

UNIVERSI Ca De 


Open to both sexes. 
COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. cata- 
address 


PaTTENn. 
President A. L. CHAP. 


UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. 2oth. For ca to Rev. Ws. 


Adres the President. J-W. SraoweD.D. 


COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of and = 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLL Tor AGR CULTURE, 


COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCI pcs, 
Ro COLLEGE OF LIFCRATURE RTS. 
yous COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For ete., 
address the President, Gzorce F. Macoun, C. 


catalogue, etc., address the President, C. ULBERT. 


Analytical 
and rare and 


Balances and Weights 
5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Phi 
pure Chemicals.” 


AGENT FOR 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 
NEW YORK, 


Scientific Models, 


TECHN OLOGICAL SCHOOLS, 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS: 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 


Holtz Electric Machines, each, giving 
elphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent 


Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. MW. B.—J have no partner in business. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


and finish, 


nes. py bok For cata- 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, | 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines. Foun 
logue, address the President, Atzx. Burns, D.D. 79 


UNIVERSITY, at ot N. Y¥. 

This University has now the following 4 ents in 
operation: Colle, of Liberal Arts—E. aven, D.D., 
TLD. Cha Chaneellor. Medical om —F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. fort, A.M., Dean. 


aven, Chancellor. 56 


Wy UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cvavs D. Foss, D.D., President. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS, &C. 


ROOKLYN N D POLY. 
een INSTITUTE. Scientific Department 
H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientifx 
of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E 


R. Ruecies, Hanover, N. H 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
ye examinations June 4 and 5, and September 
19 and 20. S. Kweetanp, Sec’y, Boston. 
ear zepene im August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A- Bawron. | 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 


information 
Parpes, 426 East 26th street. 


ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BEAPFoORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Semi for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Anmiz E. Jounson, 101 22 


HAPPELL HILL Female 
Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Poe DD. 


superior, charges low. Jas. P. Waston, Princ. otf 


ITUTE, / Mass. 


SEMINARY ror wore 
burndale, Mass. A home School of excellent ad 
Address Cuarizs C. Bracpon, Principal. 


SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass, For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


N. H EDGERTON, 


Philosophical Apparatus, of all kinds, 


Perfect Instruments and entire satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for Catalogue. 


JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 


O94 Chestnut St., Phila, 


bases Sole Agent for Schroeder’s Educational Models, and 
Canadian School Sets. . 


0} pue ‘posredey 


117 (M) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


Anse i ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares B for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W Dimmocx, LL.D. 


B4zz=z ACADEMY, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
a Classical and Scientific. J. S. Spautpine, Principal. 


INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homeltke. For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Princ. 82 2 


OmAs0ncz- -HALL SCHOOL, 2 Iston 
street, Boston. Scientific, Busin 
The different departments, 


22 and 
Upper, e sunt’ of sexes from three to 
twenty-one — of age. Special students received in aj) 
sections of Upper Department. "7 


INSTITUTE, — South 

er ege or ¢ Scien 

« address Bunt. F. Mitts A.M., Principal. ad 


SEMINARY, Sarre, Vt. A first-class 
School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Hanry Priest, Principal, 8o 22 


GBserwioe ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. D. A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. 63 zz 
HAMPTON Normal Agricultural 


Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for th 
colored race. Address L. C. ArmsTRONG. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Maercarr, Superintendent. 56 


M VALLEY INSTITUTE, Brides, ridge, 
Conn. A pleasant apes with thorough uction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Bucktiyn, A.M. 


Address N. Camp, Principal. 


pkimox aca ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Geo. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train- 
ing. Apply to H, T, Principal. 70 


COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C STEBBINS, A.M. 


EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N N. T. Aten, West Newton, Mass. 


W Polytechnic Business College 

Providence, R. 1. The most practical institution el 

oe in the State. Send ro cts. fer catalogue. Address 
ARNER, Principal. (3428 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
101 2% I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA. 


Course of in el t, two years. 
For 
1122 M-WOREY, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL ART 
oot St., BOSTON 


ALTER Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


At _Worcests 
Next entrance examination, 12. 
Address KE. H. Russaut, Principal. 55 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
and Advanced 


for special classes of students. sor for Circular 


or ee J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MASS. 


The next term will begin Feb. 1518 
ELLEN HYDE, Principal 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A.M 


Zuccato’s Patent Papyrograph, 
Duplicating Writings, Maps, Drawings, Designs, Etc. 


To this invention we call the attention of all officials connected with 
1) | Colleges, Academies, and Public Schools,— of Professors, Trustees, and 
Superintendents. By it the process is developed of producing from one to 
a thousand /fac-similes of any Desicn, Mar Drawinc, ExaMINATION 
Paper, or Manuscript of any character. The vaus of this invention will 
be at once APPRECIATED when its CAPABILITIES are understood. A few of 
its unfailing points are economy of Time and MONEY, and a ConTROL of 
your own work. Simple and effectual, it is easily worked, and as clean as 
a letter press. Price-lists and Specimens of Printing forwarded on zppli- 


cation. 


Box 874. 


READ INSTITUTE, for ¥ 
Sig 
seminaries for young 
‘Mew England Send for catalogue Pros 
Greens, Principal. 


COLLEGE, wuder care of 
Macit, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
States in the Union. 


N.H. Patronized half the 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, F 
information and new circular for 1877, Caged Mis 


Apa L. Howarp, President. 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, N 
Mass. Summer Term begins Apri 3. 


For cata containing ter to Miss E.ten 
M Hae mg terms, apply 


(Continued on last column.) 


NEW D BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Hawley Street, Boston. 
or address F. B. Snow. 


PAPYROGRAPH Co., 
43 & 45 Shetucket Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


‘ad Church Funitre, 
FEARLESS.” 


Every Desk and Seat Firmly Braced 
and put tegether with Bolts. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES of ALL K. INDS. 
A CHURCH PEW without Cushions, more com- 
fortable than four-fifths of those with Cushions. 


Also, the best Upholstered Pews. 
Ends sold separately. 


Michigan School Furniture Co. 


Address, 


16 HAWLEY STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 

For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 

ESTFIELD SCHOOL, for 1876+ 


For catalogues, etc., addr: 


KINDERGARTENS. 


CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, 
indergarten Training School. Three full 


‘ courses in Norma/, — and Classical. 


without a 
tional charge, For cats “address JO HN OGDEN or 
Mas. A. B. OGDEN, ipals, Wer Franklin 
County, Ohio. 


APANES Hair Blackboard Eraser, gua'- 
Brey: the best and cheapest Eraser in 
e ted to give satisfaction. 


post paid for 20 cents. Send for Price List. JO 
CK, Manftr., 11:4 William St. Mew York. 107 tf 


CONSUMPTION 
Positively Cured! 


as sufferers from this disease that are anxious to-be cured 

(ey Kissner’s Celebrated Consumptive Pow- 

ders. ese Powders are the only preparation known that 

will cure Consumption and all diseases of the Throat and 

Lungs,—indeed, so strong is our faith in them and also to 

convince you that they are no humbug, we will forward to 
ev a) sufferer, by mail, post-paid, a free Trial Box. 

e don’t want your money until you are perfect! satisfied 
of their curative powers If your life is worth sayin , don’t 
delay in giving these Powders a trial, as they wil "surely 
cure you. 

Price for large box, $3.00, sent to any part of the United 
States or Canada, by mail, on receipt of price. 


Adress ASH & ROBBINS, 
ran] 360 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A 
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Vacation; by Aaron Gove, Denver, 241 


Moral Instraction and Discipline in the Study of the Classic Languages 


Literature; by Prest. M. H. 242 

Varieties. eee 243 

he U. $. Bureau of Education, 1876; by Hon. John Eaton... 243 

Topical Lessons VII; by Prof. J “ves 244 

‘olesa tes: 

Car Grenleg Evil; Factoring in Algebra; The Roman-Latin; &c....... 245 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES ON THE “OLD SOUTH.” 
(Read at the Boston Entertainment for the “ Old South Fund.”) 


‘While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall.” 

Full seven score years our city’s pride, — 
The comely Southern spire,— 

Has cast its shadow, and defied 
The storm, the foe, the fire. 

Sad is the sight our eyes behold; 
Woe to the three-hilled town, 

When through the land the tale is told, 
“ The brave ‘Old South’ is down !” 


Let shadows blot the starless dawn 
That.hears our children tell, 

“ Here rose the walls, now wrecked and 
Our fathers loved so well; 

Here, while his brethren stood aloof, 
The herald’s blast was blown 

That shook St. Stephen’s pillared roof 
And wrecked King @eorge’s throne ! 


“ The home bound wanderer of the main 
Looked from his deck afar, 

To where the gilded, glittering vane 
Shone like the evening star ; 

And pilgrim feet from every clime 
The floor with reverence trod 

Where holy memories made sublime 
The shrine of Freedom's God!” 


The darkened skies, alas! have seen 
Our monarch tree laid low, 

And spread in ruins o’er the green, 
But Nature struck the blow. 

Noscheming thrift its downfall planned, 
It felt no edge of steel ; 

No soulless hireling raised his hand 
The deadly stroke to deal. 


In bridal garlands, pale and mute, 
Still pleads the storied tower ; 

These are the blossoms, but the fruit 
Awaits the golden shower ; 

The spire still greets the morning sun,— 
Say, shall it stand or fall ? 

Help, ere the spoiler has begun ! 
Help each, and God help all ! 


gone, 


_ Public Opinion. 


_ Governor Robinson, of New York, has vetoed a 
bill authorizing the, election of women to school offices. 
He says, “ The God of Nature has appointed different 
fields of labor, duty, and usefulness for the sexes.” It 
's a good thing to have a governor who is in the coun- 
sels of the “God of Nature,” but we doubt if Mr. Rob- 
inson can keep the women out of some of the fields 
that men work in.—Boston Globe. is 


— There is a growing tendency.in our schools and 
colleges to give exclusive attention to scientific studies. 
{n former times the classics were studied to the neglect 
of the sciences, | Both are needed, not only to fit our 
young men for the ordi 
ply them with the thorough mental discipline that is re- 
quired to prepare them for the spiritual conflicts pe- 
culiar to our times.—Church Fournal. 


pursuits of life, but to sup-| ? 


— The Turk came into Europe as the inflictor of 


done, if the end of that portion of prophecy has been 


reached, his expulsion may be the beginning of the last 
fearful struggle that is to destroy the dominion of su- 
perstition and sin upon this world of ours,—Christian 
Intelligencer. 


— It is a very common thing to talk about studying 
the Bible without any human help to its understanding ; 


s| but such a thing as that is really quite out of the ques- 
g|tion. No man studies the Bible without help from his 
3|fellows. And commonly it is he who rests most blindly 


on other people’s declarations of the meaning of Bible 
statements, who is loudest in the assertion that he 
wants no outside help in Bible study.—S. S. Zimes. 


— The educational department at Philadelphia shows 
genuine appreciation of a higher aim, and an intention to 


fulfill it. We have strong hopes that it will perform for 
the cause of education the work which the National 
Bureau of Education never has fulfilled for want of suf- 
ficent means.—V. Y. Zribune. 


— Le Nord, the Russian organ at Brussels, publishes 
a letter from St. Petersburg which contains the follow- 
ing: “ Russia has butone aim,—namely, the amelioration 
of the lot of the Christians ; but if at the end of the warshe 


pimps guarantees, Europe must blame 
If, tha} ambitious designs whereof it gratui- 


tously suspects Russia. Russia, after the war, will give 
fresh proof of her moderation by consulting Europe re- 
specting the conditions to be dictated to Turkey to pre- 
vent further massacres,” 


— Ohio, we are told, has passed a compulsory school 
bill. All thoughtful people are awake to the necessity 
of seeing that every boy and girl, black and white, has 
a good common school education ; but the question of 


compulsory education is still beset with a good many 
practical difficulties, and we should be glad to know 
what provisions the Ohioans have made for the en- 
forcement of their law.— Congregationa/ist. 


— The Yournal has frequently alluded to the moral 
character of teachers, and insisted that the standard 
should be igh. No person of even doubtful character 
should be entrusted with the training of children, A 
superintendent ought never to license a teacher whose 
moral character is not such as he would be willing to 
have his own child, or his own brother or sister imitate. 
“Actions speak louder than words,” and character 
manifests itself and impresses itself whether a person 
will or not. If any person in this world needs to be 


“true to the core,” it is the teacher. When a teacher 
is called upon to “explain,” and vindicate his moral 
character in a community in which he is well acquainted, 
he should feel that the fact of itself is evidence of in- 
discretion, if of nothing worse.—/ndiana School Fournal, 


— The war has now taken so pronounced a shape 
that there is little prospect of its interruption by the in- 
terference of European governments. It must appar- 
ently be fought out to its bitter end. There can be 
scarcely a doubt that the map of Europe, and perhaps 


of Asia, will be changed in its ; and because 
we know there is One who has seen the end from the 
beginning, we doubt not the progress of Christianity 
will be furthered by the result, The wrath of man will 
raise God, and its remainder will be restrained.— 
Zion's Herald. 


— Why not permit our girls to study that which will be 
most useful to them in after life? The charm of an 


educated woman does not consist in her accurate 


for his work, does not fit a woman for hers. | Why is it 
that men must be called upon to decide how women 
shall be educated? Shall we ever settle the question, 
“ How shall we educate our daughters?’’ We spend 


vast sums of money in founding female schools, and 
then groan because our colleges for men close their 
doors on the women. Woman needs a champion in 
the educational world. Where is she ? — Nasional 
Monthly. 


— The best men in the South join with the best men in 
the North, and with good men everywhere, in the. ex- 


popes of the belief that in universal education alone 
ies the hope of better days.—Zducational Weekly. 


— The Harvard Advocate suggests a new curriculum, 
It makes entrance examinations,—that stumbling-block 
in the path of ambitious students, — optional. Avesh- 
man year; Base-ball, boating, elementary lessons in 
carrying canes, Sophomore year: Cook’s “ Theory of 
the Sliding-seat as used in American boats,”’ Coburn’s 
“Manly Art”; electives, dancing, billiards, English 
opera (Kellogg) twice a week. Soldene once in two 
weeks. sior year: The English stroke (various text- 


books), Prof. P. H, Reilly’s “ Assembly step” ; elect- 
ives, Italian opera twice a week, whist. Senicr year: 
One Wagner opera ; how to elect class-day officers ; 
electives, “ Perfect waltzes,” “Theory of massé shots,” 
whist (12 hours a week). 


How to Spend Vacation. 


BY AARON GOVE, 
: Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Col. 


I have been asked to write, from the outlook of a 
schoolmaster, something of summering among the moun- 
tains of Colorado. I am pleased to try to do so, be- 
cause I am sure that the spending of a vacation among 
the Rocky Mountains is within the power of many 
teachers who have thought that either purse or distance 
placed the trip beyond their ability. 

To many of our profession, the pleasure of such a ° 
journey would exceed that of a short continental tour ; 
while to all, the physical returns would be immeasura- 
bly greater. The exhilaration of a few weeks’ life at 
an altitude of from eight to fourteen thousand feet, the 
excitement consequent upon hunting, fishing, and ex- 
ploring in this pure, dry atmosphere, even to one whose 
home is as high as Denver, imparts an invigoration 
that reaches well into the succeeding year, and light- 
ens thereby the burdens of duty. I do not care to 
speak of what can be done with a full pocket-book ; it 
is for my own ‘kind’ that I write, and I think I appre- 
ciate the condition of the average pedagogical purse. 

The railroad will bring one to Denver, which is a 
good and convenient starting-point for a camping party, 
and the outfit can be completed here with ease. The 
rates of fare must be arranged with the railroad officers 
before starting. All roads are ever ready to make 
greatly reduced rates to parties that travel as a unit, 
and return over the road. As an estimate of the rail- 
road expenses for the hither half of the route, — about 
a thousand miles, —I can say that round-trip tickets to 
St. Louis and return were given our teachers last sum- 
mer at fifty-five dollars, and to Chicago and return for | 
sixty dollars, It should be remembered that all fares 


here are greater than on eastern roads, J conclude 
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that one hundred dollars will take one from Boston to 
Denver and return, if a party is organized for making 
the trip ; and believe that for one hundred and sixty 
dollars, any teacher in New England cafispend thtee 
weeks in the mountains, and gain thereby, in every 
way, more than thrice the amount will purchase in trav- 
eling toward the Orient. Of course, from States fur- 
ther west the expense is proportionally lessened. 

The four hundred miles of road next to Denver 
passes over what we, as children, learned to be the 
Great American Desert. One finds it not a desert, 
but, perhaps, monotonous ; and yet, from the car win- 
dow, animal life is ever in view in the form of buffalo, 
antelope, or cattle. 

Let the suit of clothes which you wear be of the 
plainest and toughest material. One small hand-satchel 
will contain all else that you will require. Each person 
should also bring two heavy army blankets. A huge 
lunch-basket can be refilled as you travel when occa- 
sion requires, and the expense of hastily eaten and 
often poor meals be lessened. Three dollars fer capita 
will furnish all the eatables necessary for the trip ; and 
if the lunch-basket is in the care of a skillful person, 
the food will be excellent and satisfactory. From four 
to five days will bring you from Bostonto Denver. Ten 
is a convenient number for a party. Five does very 
well, but necessarily makes the expense some heavier. 
Men and women should make up the party ; both are 
needed in the economy of camp life, and the society is 
bettered by the presence of both. Here I wish to cor- 
rect the impression that women are in any way hin- 
drances to the pleasure of camping-tours ; neither do 
they find themselves annoyed at the incidents of camp 
life. Hundreds of families of Denver spend weeks of 
every summer in this way, and pleasure parties leave 
daily for a week’s sojourn in the mountain? 

One day at least will be required in Denver for prep- 
aration. Hotels are much the same as in other cities. 
Neat and respectable entertainment can be obtained 
for two and a half, while the best costs four dollars a 
day. Should one wish to remain a week, board can be 
obtained for seven dollars at private houses. 

Where shall you go? This question is not easily an- 

swered, for it depends much upon the tastes and in- 
clinations of the party. There are many routes and 
trails over and through the mountains, leading to parks, 
mines, and settlements. As it is the trip that is of con- 
sequence to the party quite as much as is the terminus, 
the answer to the question can easily be made after you 
reach Denver. You cannot go amiss. Estes’ Park at 
the base of Long’s Peak, is one beautiful resort, and an 
excellent mountain road leads thereto. How shall you 
go? Hire a man with his team ; he has a large wagon 
covered with canvass, — a prairie schooner, — a ship of 
the desert. He will go with you; some of the party 
can ride ; he will drive wherever you wish, stop when- 
ever and wherever you direct, and charge you four to 
four and a half dollars per day. He will feed his 
horses ; you must feed him. Such men are always at 
hand, and are familiar with the roads and the life. Ra- 
tions must be purchased, — coffee, sugar, rice, hominy, 
canned goods, smoked meats, etc., to an amount pro- 
portional to the time to be spent, always remembering 
that appetites are increased in a mountain camp life 
four-fold. It is possible to make this part of the outfit 
expensive ; but the goods wanted can be bought almost 
as cheap in Denver as in New York, — some of them 
cheaper. I have camped three weeks at an average 
daily expense for food of less than one dollar. Fish 
and game form a good share of one’s food, and they 
cost nought bat pleasure. A few camp-kettles, a bake- 
oven, and a small V tent are needed. The latter can 
be hired or bought in Denver, or you can bring it with 
you. 

Soldiers are so plentifully scattered over the land, 
that no large party will be formed that does not con- 
tain at least one ; and he knows well the necessaries of 
a camping outfit ie light marching order. Saddle po- 


nies are for rent in Denver. A party is not complete 
without at least two saddle animals, The wagon will 
contain the rations; camp equipage, and if the party 
wish it, five can ride at a time. The women will wish 
to ride at the oltset, but when the towns and settle- 
ments are left behind, they will choose to walk mitch: 
Being dressed in “stoutest” style from head to toe, 
they are not desirous to be seen; but ere they return, 
their bronzed and healthy faces will be hidden from 
none. My own experience has been, that the girl who 
has been in the schoolroom ten months, after ten days 
romping in the mountains, has more vigor than has the 
schoolmaster who started with her. 

Fishing tackle and hunting apparatus can be brought 

from home, or bought or hired here. Each member of 
the party has a specialty in which he is most interested. 
With one, it is botany. I may not tell him what he 
will need: his previous field work has already taught 
him that, and botanizing in the Rockies is much the 
same as botanizing in New York. He must be pre- 
pared to find the flora surpassing in beauty and form 
any with which he has become familiar in the lowlands, 
and work in preparing specimens for future study, 
enough to occupy him-as_ many days as he can remain. 
I will not tell my entomological friend, either, what 
to have in his possession when he leaves Denver be- 
hind him, His net, boxes, cyanide. potassium, and 
other instruments, will be sure to be ready for a glori- 
ous vacation, The first day out he will lag behind the 
party, astonished at the myriads of cecindella flashing 
their bright colors in the sun ; and hundreds of familiar 
friends will be recognized, whether he be from Maine 
or Missouri. The mineralogist, artist, and author, will 
each have an abundant field for exploration. 
The base of the mountains can be reached in one 
day from Denver. You will make your first camp here ; 
none will again sleep or eat under a ‘unfl the.-3- 
turp. It rains seldom.. You stop by a 
pure and cold from the near snowy peaks. One builds. 
a fire, another gets water, a third erects the little tent ; 
the women cook the supper, and when it is ready, all 
sit on the ground and eat. This first night in camp is 
indeed a new and novel experience: all go to sleep 
early. No dew, no moisture during the night; you 
wrap your blankets about you, and with your boots for 
a pillow, sleep under the stars quietly and comfortably. 
The tent is at hand, and will contain the women if they 
wish to sleep therein, while the men can occupy the 
wagon. But no one cares to sleep elsewhere than in 
the open air. You are awake and stirring early, and 
with such a refreshed and joyous feeling as one seldom 
realizes in his chamber. The light air, the quiet sleep, 
and keen appetite, have made you feel like a new made- 
being. After breakfast you start, even while the sun is 
appearing on the edge of the eastern plain, reminding 
one of sunrise on the ocean. 

Now our road leads up, up, ever up, through moun- 
tain cafions, fording mountain streams, along the brinks 
of precipices, over granite rocks, amid such grand and 
magnificent scenery as can be seen but once in a life- 
time. Now, no one cares to ride except those in sad- 
dies. You halt whenever you please, camp as_ before ; 
stop one, two, or three days, as you incline, for fishing, 
collecting, or exploring ; then on again to new places 
and stranger scenes. You are still climbing. Denver 
is five thousand feet high. You are now some four 
thousand feet higher, when, suddenly, through a gap in 
the mountains, below you appears a grassy plain, through 
which flows a. stream. Remember that in this atmos- 
phere, distance is little barrier to vision, By the moon- 
light, distinctly I have seen at midnight the summit of 
mountains one hundred miles away. ‘The plain below 
you is Estes’ Park, at the base of Long’s Peak. You 
make your camp there, and from it make daily excur- 


mind, superior to any possible elsewhere. 
The ascert of Long’s Peak can be made from here 
in August or September. July is too early in the sea- 


sions, enjoying the pleasures and recreations, to my 


son, and snow and i ice impede the way. This mountain 
is 14,271 feet high, by Hayden’s barometrical measure- 
ment, and 663 feet lower, according to Powell’s meas- 


urement, It is the thirteenth im the State in order of 
height, — Uncompahgra, the highest, being 14,540 feet. 

This hastily written note to the brethren and sisters 
of the profession may lead to a happy vacation. Should 
it do so, the object of the writer will be reached. Cit- 
izens of Denver go to the moiintains in summer miich as 
New England people go to the seashore: I notice, 
however, this difference: at Rye Beach and Boar's 
Head, I saw the finest equipages, the most expensive 
costumes, and the usual accompaniments of fashionable 
society. In the Rockie’s I see few people, — often for 
days none outside of my own party. In place of the 
dress-coat I find the gray shirt, and the elegant dress 
is replaced by the short, stout frock, with heavy shoes, 
and hat to match. 


Moral Instruction and Discipline in the Study 
of the Classic Languages and Literature. 


BY M. H, BUCKHAM, 
Prest. of University of Vermont, Burlington. 


(A Paper read befure the American Institute of Instruction, held at Plymouth, 
N. H., Jaly, 1876. Concluded.) 


A more plausible objection is sometimes brought 
against the reading of the classic authors on the ground 
of their impurity. Plato himself objected to the drama 
for this reason. Let it be at once admitted that an un- 
chaste literature is wholly unfit to be “ turned with daily 
and nightly hand” by boys and girls. ‘This position 
need not be argued, but the admission would rule out a 
very large part of the dramatic literature of all nations— 
half of the English and German, two-thirds of the 
French, three-fourths of the Italian, by far the larger 
portion of the Elizabethan Drama, almost all that of 
the Restoration, more than half the novels since Rich- 
ardson’s and Fielding’s, and especially those written by 
women, By the side of the Gothic and romance litera- 
ture, those of Greece and Rome, especially the former, 
are of remarkable purity.® Search the whole range of 
poetry, pagan and Christian, and where do you find so 
chaste a poet as Homer? Shakspeare certainly is not, 
nor Milton, nor Dante, nor Tasso, nor Goethe. Till 
you get to Scott, you will hardly find him, and you lose 
him again in the line of the Byrons, the Moores, the 
Morrises, and the Swinburnes.. That there are gross 
passages here and there in the classical writers, on 
which the conscientious teacher would not wish to have 
his pupil’s mind rest for an instant, is too true; it is 
none the less true, because such passages occur more 
frequently in modern literature ; this fact, however, re- 
lieves classic literature of the odium of being especially 
guilty in this respect, and enforces, not on classic teach- 
ers only, but on all ‘who direct the reading of young 
persons the duty of watching against evil from this 
source. 

Let us now specify two or three of the representative 
moral ideas which are prominent in classic literature, and 
which have great educating power over young minds. 
First, there is the idea of virtue as consisting in example 
and self-control. The Greek language itself is a constant 
lesson of self-control: The Greeks, better than any 
other speakers of human language, understood the 
power that resides in not saying too much, in curbing 
and restraining language, and thus mastering it, and 
making it do their bidding, instead of giving loose reins 
to it, and thus being mastered by it. This same idea 
of self-control is dominant in ‘literature and art, in phi- 
losophy and life. Greek sculpture is the embodiment 
of it in marble. Both Plato and Aristotle, in different 
ways, made it the essence of virtue. The typical Greek, 
spare in form, moderate in his pleasures, philosophical 
in his enthusiasms, chaste in art,—a manhood filled out 
on all sides, yet nowhere in excess,—is a good. idea to 
contemplate, and especially good for our typical Amer- 


ican boy to study, impetuous as he is, ready to ‘run into 
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wild extreties of fancy and passion: To get this one 
idea thoroughly inwrought into the brain and moral 
sense of the American boy, is worth all that it cdsts to 
learn Greek. 

Another very prominent idea in classic literature,— 
much more prominent than in ours, at least up to 
this centennial year,—is public virtue. There is no 
modern literature in which the state, and all the talents 
and virtues which qualify men to serve the state, occupy 
so conspicuous a place, as they do in these classical 
writings. Not that the ancient statesmen were all men 
of immaculate virtue, but all the resources of language 
and all the force of public opinion were employed to pre- 
vent and punish public corruption, and to ennoble pub- 
lic virtue. The man who would take ‘no part in public 
affairs in Greece, drew down upon himself and upon the 
name of a private man, the imputation of idiocy. The 
man who proved false to his trusts, is consigned in 
Greek history to an infamy paralleled only in the fate 
of Benedict Arnold. If the civil service reform, to 
which both parties have, in this season of courtship, 
pledged eternal fidelity, should become a fact, I should 
like to see inscribed over the entrance to high public 
office at Washington, “ Let no man enter here who has 
not read Thucydides.” 

The one great moral idea which runs through all 
Roman literature and Roman history, is the supremacy 
of law: the one great and comprehensive virtue which 
Rome ever exemplified and bequeathed to civilization, 
was obedience. The grandeur of Roman character as 
it rises before us in its Catos and Scipios, its Fabii and 


Antonines, is the austere grandeur of men who stood’ 


ready at any moment to sacrifice everything personal 
at the high behest of the common weal. 

Teachers, it is good for our ie to be put under the 
training of these great moral ideas, to be subject to 
influences that come from a literature which enforces 
and exemplifies self-control, public virtue, and the 
sacredness of the law. There is something healthful 
and invigorating,—something in the highest degree, and 
in the best sense, practical in this training ;—something 
that we can by no means afford to. give up for anything 
that French and German literatures, valuable as they 
are, can offer as substitutes. 

My half hour’s limit leaves one time for only a few 
words on the methods of classical instruction as affect- 
ing character. A boy may be trained in the classics in 
such a way as to become thereby an adept in verbal 
pedantry, and a small critic in other quiddities, or he 
may be taught accuracy, truth-telling, and magnanimity. 
Much will depend upon the system of teaching, and 
much on the individual teacher. The publication of 
translations of all the classical text-books, has driven 
teachers to adopt a new and inferior method of classical 
discipline: to put the main stress of recitation-work 
into an irritating minuteness of criticism upon matters 
which are remote from the main purpose of classical 
studies, and thus to sacrifice the best parts both of the 
intellectual and moral benefits of such studies. The 
best results of classical instruction are to be got by 
using only text-books without notes, a good grammar, 
and a good lexicon, and after a thorough preliminary drill 
in the elementary principles of the language, reading 
large quantities critically, but not so critically as to pre- 
vent the reading of large quantities. If it be said that 
the translations have spoiled this plan, let us take the 
ground that the pupils whose moral nature is beyond 
appeal as to the dishonesty of the course in question, 
are unfit to pursue the study further, and at all events 
that the exceptional pupil’s perseverance ought not to 
rob all other pupils of the plan which is best for them. 
It is pleasant to witness some signs of a reaction 
against the vernacular style of teaching which is so 
Prevalent, and the narrowing and belittling effect of 
which has become painfully apparent in the schools 
where it is carried to greatest extremes. To count the 
pebbles in the now dry bed of the Ilissus, is hardly 
Worth the while of one who may drink the Chian wine 


of Homer, or feast on the dripping honey of Plato. 
Accuracy let us have, by all means, especially that accu- 
racy which is clearly allied to truth-telling, the exact 
word for the idea, the correct discrimination of the syn- 
tactical place and meaning, the true color added by the 
imagination, and the warmth supplied by the feelings. 
All these let us think no pains too great to secure. But 
the conjectural Sanscrit root, the supposititious Arian 
myth, the microscopic analogy, the millionth dilution 
of the shadow of a meaning between this and that apod- 
osis as related to this and that protasis,—these matters 
let us leave where they belong: to advanced philology. 

But the most important consideration connected with 
the teaching of any subject, is the teacher’s own moral 
personality. How the classics, or anything else, shall 
be taught, depends on the kind of men and women 
who teach them. Give me for my children, strong, 
thorough-gong men and women, — strong minded, 
strong - willed, true - hearted men and women, — and 
[ shall not trouble myself greatly about their meth- 
ods of teaching. Such men and women are very 
likely to have peculiarities, and very strong ones ; they 
would not be easily brought over to adopt methods 
made for them by others. But they have stuff in them ; 
they rouse, stimulate, and fructify other minds. Oh, for 
a few such men in each State in the classical schools 
and the professorial chairs, to arrest this triturating 
process of instruction which is so wearying young men 
of classical studies! The old name for studies was 
“the Humanities.” Would that we might get back to 
that idea: that we study the classics for the sake of the 
manhood, the morality, the broad and generous views of 
life we get from the study. On this basis, the time-hon- 
ored classical discipline can be defended against all the 
assaults of its adversaries. In the hands of competent 
teachers, men of moral appreciation and enthusiasm, 
it can be made a most effective agency for quickening 
and developing the moral nature of lazy persons ; and 
we may rest assured that if it can make good its claim 
to be able to aceomplish this, mankind will not let it die 
until it be superseded by something that, in this respect 
as well as others, can maintain an unquestioned supe- 
riority. 


Varieties. 

— Conscience bids us practice self-denial from the 
first dawn of reason until we lie down in the grave. 
The worth of our character depends simply on the de- 
gree in which self-denial or self-indulgence predominates. 


— It was at Vassar College, anc one of the girls 
said to a reporter: “ Are you single?” An affirmative 
answer being given, she then asked, thoughtfully: “ Do 
editors ever get rich?” The pencil-heaver again re- 
plied in the affirmative, and instanced several leading 
journalists, and then added: “I leave for New York 
to-morrow, and it will take me three days to pay my 
taxes and cut the coupons off my bonds!” “Is it pos- 
sible ?”’ replied the Miss, “and you so young, too !”— 
Troy Times. 

— True wisdom isa thing very extraordinary. Happy 
are they that have it ; and next to them, are not those 
many that think they have it, but those few that are 
sensible of their own defects and imperfections, and 
know they have it not? 

— Young men are as apt to think themselves wise 
enough, as drunken men are to think themselves sober 
enough. They look upon spirit to be a much better 
thing than experience, which they call coldness. They 
are but half mistaken ; for though spirit without expe- 
rience is dangerous, experience without spirit is languid 
and ineffective.—Chesterfield 

— If we work upon marble, it will perish ; if we work 
upon brass, time will efface it ; if we rear temples, they 
will crumble into dust; but if we work upon immortal 
minds, if we imbue them with principles, with the just 


fear of God and love of our fellow-men, we engrave on 
those tablets something which will brighten to all 


eternity. 


Work of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 1876. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


From Hon. Fohn Eaton, U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, to the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 


Dept. oF INTERIOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
WasHINGTON, D. C., May; 1877. 


Dear Sir :—In reply to your very kind letter of a 
recent date, permit me first to express my grateful ap- 
preciation of the interest manifested by the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association in behalf of this Bureau, 
and for the efforts made by that Association to secure 
for it the active support of the Massachusetts delega- 
tion in Congress. My earnest desire is that this office 
shall meet the legitimate demands of the educators of 
the country to the utmost extent possible, with the 
limited means placed at its disposal. 

You request information as to the final action of 
Congress, during its last session, in regard to this office : 
this I cheerfully give. Although you are doubtless 
aware of the action taken by Congress in the early 
stages of the session, I will briefly recapitulate. 

At the opening of Congress serious efforts were made 
with a view to the abolition of this office. Later, how- 
ever, in response to the energetic protests made by 
friends of education, this action was reconsidered, and 


applied to the reduction of its working force and the 
salaries of its employees, as was applied to all the other 
departments ; viz., a reduction of #o per cent. in force 
and of 10 per cent. in salaries, If this had been the 
only reduction proposed which affected the efficiency 
of the office, no complaint would have been made; 
when, however, it was found that this bill appropriated 
for all the working expenses of the office for one year, 
only the sum of $1,210, — being a reduction in the 
sum allowed for miscellaneous expenses the year pre- 
vious of $16,000, — it was evident that if the bill pro- 
posed became a law, the work of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion must stop, 

The appropriations for this office are divided into 
two parts,—one for the salaries, the other for the mis- 
cellaneous expenses requisite in order that the work of 
the office may be done. The latter is subdivided into 
two parts; one for the purchase of stationery, furniture, 
fuel, books, etc., the other a sum specifically appropri- 
ated for the purpose of collecting the statistics and 
other material needed for the preparation of the annual 
report and other publications of the office. The fol- 
lowing summary shows the sums appropriated for the 
Bureau for the year 1875~6, those proposed by this bill, 
and the appropriation as it was finally passed by Con- 
gress. 

The appropriation for this office for the year 1875=6, 
was :— 


Total for salaries, , ; $18,360 
Total for miscellaneous expenses, . 17,210 


In the appropriation as it stood at this time the whole 
amount was (two employees, being dropped) : 


Salaries, > $16,040 

Miscellaneous expenses, . 1,210 

Whole amount, . A $17,250 
This bill was afterwards amended in the House by 

increasing,— 

“ Miscellaneous expenses” to . §$ 4,000 


The Senate restored to the office the whole appro- 
priation of 1875-6, and thus, for many weeks, it re- 
mained in dispute between the two Houses. As the 
appropriation bills were referred to conference commit- 
tee after conference committee, our continued anxieties 


for this office may be readily understood. 

A delegation from the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, in convention in Baltimore, visited Congress for 
the purpose of protesting against the proposed crip- 


pling of this office, and were favorably received by the 


the Bureau was retained, with, however, the same rule. 


in regard to the final disposition of the appropriation — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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members of Congress ; however, two days before the 
adjournment, the last conference committee decided 
upon a bill which gave but $5,000 to the office in place 
of the $17,210 appropriated the previous year for mis- 
cellaneous expenses. This aroused so vigorous a pro- 
test from the friends of the office, both in and out of 
Congress, that it was reconsidered, and the bill, as fin- 


ally, passed appropriated,— 

For salaries, ‘ 3 $17,440 

For miscellaneous expenses, 12,900 


As against a total appropriated for 1875-6, of $35.570 
Showing a decrease of 5,230 
The largest reduction was made in the amount ap- 
propriated for collecting statistics, etc., which was re- 
duced by the sum of $3,000 ; this loss is seriously felt 
from the fact that it directly limits the ability of the 
office to issue its customary occasional publications. 

Under the circumstances, however, I feel that the 
educators of the country are to be congratulated upon 
the fact that by their energetic efforts, they have not 
only retained this office in existence, but have also pre- 
vented its means of usefulness from being diminished 
to a far greater degree. 

In response to your inquiry as to the work of the 
office the past year, I must premise that in this Centen- 
nial year greatly increased labor was inevitably thrown 
upon my small force of assistants, as well as upon 
myself. 

Much time and effort, as you can readily see, were 
demanded during the long session of Congress, to save 
existence of the Bureau. Notwithstanding this, the 
regular routine, detail work of the office has gone on, 
and the preparation of the anntal report for 1875, with 
special reference to the Centennial year, has been ac- 
complished ; the report being now ready for distribu- 
tion. 

There has been no issue of circulars of information 
this year, owing to the causes above recited, as well as 
to the fact that in lieu of these, a special report upon 
libraries in the United States has been prepared and 
published. This report is in two parts: Part I., pp. 
xxxv., 1,187 ; Part II., pp. 89. 

Acting as an office in the Interior Department, this 
Bureau was included in the exhibition made by the ex- 
ecutive departments of government at Philadelphia, 
and the commissioner was placed in charge of the ex- 
hibit made by the Department of the Interior. This, 
of necessity, caused much additional work, to meet 
which the special appropriation needed for this purpose, 
having been diminished to less than half the sum asked 
for, was very inadequate. In seeking to stimulate and 
aid the educators of the country in making as complete 
- a showing of American education at Philadelphia as 
possible, the resources of this office were drawn upon 
to the fullest extent. Of this part of the work of the 
Bureau, I will not now attempt to speak in detail. 

You will see that for the year 1876-7 the resources 
of the Bureau are diminished nearly 15 per cent. ; as 
the demands upon this office increase each year, any 
reduction is severely felt. For the past three years I 
have endeavored to obtain such an increase of assist- 
ants as has been imperatively demanded if the work of 
the Bureau was to be thoroughly and satisfactorily per- 
formed ; it is from the fact that the office has never 
been properly equipped, that any reduction is so unfor- 
tunate. As the measure of its usefulness is the meas- 
ure of the demands upon it, it follows that if it succeed 
in meeting the wants of educators, the demands upon 
it ought naturally to increase rather than diminish. 

As there may be a feeling that this office is not pub- 
lishing enough to meet the present demands of educa- 
tors, I will state that there are now in hand several 
carefully prepared reports upon topics of interest and 
value to educators, some of which have been ready for 
the printer for months, which cannot be published for 
want of funds, If this Bureau is to do the work that 
educators have a right to expect from such an office, 


its permanent working force must be increased at least 
25 per cent., and the fund for printing must be in- 
creased in as large proportion. With this increase, 
which I have urged year after year, as the need became 
apparent, the office could, under good management, 
meet the reasonable demands of the educators of the 
country. ; 

The plan of founding at Washington, in connection 
with this office, a museum of an educational character, 
similar in some respects to the one at South Kensing- 
ton, England, to be followed, as it naturally would be, 
by the establishment of similiar smaller collections in 
each State, has long been entertained by me as most 
desirable. The Centennial Exhibition, to which many 
countries sent important educational exhibits, furnished 
the opportunity for successfully inaugurating such a 
collection ; but, unfortunately, neither a small appro- 
priation for this purpose, nor any authority to secure a 
place for the storing and care of the articles here, 
could be obtained during the last session of Congress, 
and I was most reluctantly forced to see the grand op- 
portunity pass unimproved. For a very small amount 
much of value could have been secured for the govern- 
ment from individual exhibitors of the different conn- 
tries, while, had there existed a national educational 
museum, in which the gifts could have been sure of 
suitable care, all the governmental collections would, in 
all probability, have been donated to it. As matters 
are, the unique educational collection of the Empire of 
Japan was given, together with a large share of the ex- 
hibit made by Ontario, as well as valuable articles from 
Brazil, Switzerland, Austria, and Germany, which have 
been accepted by the office, and for the care of which 
it is to be hoped Congress will so provide as to makethe 
beginning of a really valuable educational collection. 

On several occasions, during the last few years, for- 
eign governments have solicited an exchange of text- 
books, samples of school furniture, and other educa- 
tional appliances, with which it has been wholly out of 
my power to comply, but which shows how readily such 
a comprehensive collection of educational articles 
could be made. It is to be hoped that the utility of 
such a collection has so impressed itself upon educa- 
tors visiting the Centennial, that it may speedily become 
practicable. 

Such a museum, wherein all matters of school hy- 
giene, school architecture, ventilation and heating of 
school buildings, specimens of school furniture, and 
other school appliances, as wel] as the material of 
teaching, — text-books, maps, charts, philosophical ap- 
paratus, gymnastic apparatus, etc., in use in our own 
country and in foreign countries : the whole so displayed 
as to be readily examined, and so classified as to per- 
mit an exhaustive study of each subject at the least ex- 
pense of time and trouble, would furnish that oppor- 
tunity for comparison and selection in all matters of 
educational appliances, which the annual reports of 
this Bureau seek to furnish for the study and compari- 
son of the various systems and statistics of education. 

It would also afford to every American educator, in 
his own country, that opportunity which otherwise he 
could only partially obtain by foreign travel and at 
great expense. 

Your very kind letter is my reason for so explicit and 
detailed an account of the present condition, work, and 
purpose of this office, which, created by the demands 
of the educators of the United States, can only develop 
and prosper as it meets their approval and receives 
their continued codperation. 

In conclusion, permit me again to express my appre- 
ciation of your kindness, and of the active interest of 
the Association. The battle between ignorance and 
knowledge is always waging, and the work of the edu- 
cator can never cease. Upon your efforts and those 
of your coadjutors all over the land, the present and 
future welfare of the republic largely depends, 


I am very sincerely yours, - 
Joun Eaton, Commissioner. 
ALFRED BUNKER, 


Sec, Mass, Teachers’ Assoc., Boston, Mass. 


Topical Lessons in Botany.—No. VII. 


A THREE MONTHS’ COURSE FROM THE BLACK- 
BOARD OF AN OLD TEACHER. 


BY PROF. JAMES E. VOSE. 


VL—THE FRUIT.* 


48. Fruit,—ripened ovary. 
Seed,—ripened ovule, and 
Pericarp,— 

Epicarp, mesocarp, endocarp, 
Dehiscence,— 


Loculicidal, 

Septifragal, 

Sircumcessile, 

By teeth, slits, pores, etc,. 

49. Kinds of Fruits: 
(A) Monothalmic,—sirgle fruits,— 
(a) Fleshy fruits,— 
Seeds in fleshy pulp, 


Rind membranous,— Bacca, berry, 
Rind leathery,— Hesperidium, orange, 
Rind hard,— fepo, gourd, 
Seeds in distinct cells invested by 
the thickened torus or calyx,— oma, apple, 
Endocarp (putamen), hard,— Stone fruits, 


Mesocarp (sarcocarp), fleshy,— Drufe, cherry, 
Drupes aggregated,— Eteris, raspberry, 
Mesocarp fibro-fleshy,— Tryma, walnut. 
(4) Dry fruits,— 
(x) Indehiscent, 
Coat not inflated, — 
Winged,— 
Coat inflated, 
Coat adherent to nucleus,— 
Invested with a cupule,— 


Achenium, buttercup, 
Samara, maple, 
Utricle, pigweed, 
Caryopsis, grain, 
Glaus, nut, acorn. 


(y) Dehiscent, 
1 Carpel, 
Opening at ventral suture,— Follicle, columbine, 
Opening at both sutures,— Legume, bean, 
Legume jointed,— Loment. 


2 Carpels or more, 
Opening by paren. tulip, 
Slender, 2-valved capsule,— Siligue, mustard, 


Short silique,— Silscle, 
Opening transversely, 
Circumcissile,— Pyxis, plantain. 
Polythalmic,—multiple fruits,— 
Woody or membranous,— Strobile, cone, 
Somewhat fleshy,— Galbalus, cedar, 
Fleshy,— Sorosis, pine-apple.. 


Norte 18.—This subject must be taken up somewhat 
piecemeal, and mostly later in the season when speci- 
mens can be collected. But dehiscence can be finely 
illustrated in the spring from the great variety of last 
year’s pods remaining. 

Fruit in common language. (See Gray.) 


Club Rates. 


In response to a request to provide our JOURNAL to 
clubs, we have decided to offer the following /dera/ 
terms to teachers in the same school or neighborhood, 
who wish to obtain their papers at reduced rates dy 
clubbing : 


New-England and National Journals of Education. 
Published Weekly. Annual Subscription, $3.00. 
We also publish Portraits of Louis Agassiz, Horace Mann, and 
Emma Willard. 
5 Subscribers, at $2.75 = $13.75 


2.60 == 26.00 


10 

zo “ 2.40 == 48.00 
sg “225 = 56.25 


To any person sending us a Club of 5, we will give a free paper 
for one year. To any person sending us a Club of 10, or 15, we 
will give a free paper for a year, and either of the above Portraits. 
To any person sending us a Club of 20, we will give a free paper, 
for a year, and /wo of the above Portraits. To any person send- 
ing us a Club of 25, we will give a free paper for a year, and three 
of the above Portraits. 

Address THomas W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


An association has been formed in Boston to intro- 
duce the metric weights and measures. As it is simply 
reducing all our weights and measure tables to deci- 
mals, and we have the old English system, which is 
probably the most inconvenient which ever was or ever 
will be invented, it is only a question of time ; and the 
sooner we adopt it, the better, The unit is not diff- 
cult to get at. A kilogram is a little over two pounds, 
and a tonneau, something nearer a ton than we get 
when we buy coal. A meter is about 1y4, yards. It 
is generally adopted “in Europe, and it would be excel- 
lent to know that for once we are not behind all the 


rest of mankind. — Masonic Token, 


(Valves), 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries, 


A GROWING EVIL. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

I agree with “ Entity,” that there is a great deal of hyper-criti- 
cism among teachers, and that a great deal of time is wasted in 
splitting hairs; and the worst of all is, that we are too apt, like 
the Pharisees, to pay tithes of mint, and anise, and cummin, and 
omit the weightier matters. of the law, judgment, mercy, and truth. 
One of these weightier matters, which I think has been a growing 
evil for years, and calls now for the attention of every true teacher, 
is the danger to our girls,—which was very well set forth by a cor- 
respondent a few weeks ago. For the last ten years nothing has 
given me so much anxiety, and to the very utmost of my power I 
have tried to stem the tide which seemed sweeping them away ; 
but I have felt sometimes that it was like Mrs, Partington sweep- 
ing out the Atlantic with her broom. 

Boys and girls of sixteen are led very much by appearances (to 
say nothing about their elders), and are not always judges of what 
is wisest and best; and yet, parents usually adopt their opinions 
cf school matters without investigation: if they like the teacher, 
he is a good one; if they dislike him, he is a poor one; and so 
the very greatest temptations are placed before the teacher to 
seek popularity among the scholars, rather than their true inter- 
ests, and to make display take the place of sound scholarship. 
Many of our schools have, in very responsible positions, young 
teachers fresh from school or college, and if honest, we can hardly 
expect that such persons will be the wisest guides in forming the 
characters of our girls and boys. 

Not many weeks since I heard a scholar in one of our most re- 
spectabie schools remark, that there was more flirting in their 
school than anything else; “but,” said she, “the teachers do it, 
so why shouldn’t we ?” I sometimes hear this flirting spoken of 
very lightly, even by parents; but they little realize the moral 
waste and poverty for which it is responsible. I know girls who 
at thirteen gave promise of a pure, noble womanhood, who are 
now, at twenty, so tainted with a moral scrofula that no after- 
treatment can ever cure them, They have talked, and thought, of 
dress and beaux and marriage; they schemed to attract at- 
tention and admiration, until now, just on the threshold of life, 
when they should, by the help of our boasted schools be ready 
with brave hearts, and clear heads to take up their part of life’s 
duties, they are unfit for anything but to play at living, and very 
poor playing at that. Woe to the man who is the victim of their 
superficial attractions, for they.are bankrupt in head and heart. 

You may say this is an exaggerated picture, and I grant that it 
is not true of a// schools, nor of all the members of any school, 
but it is true to an alarming extent, and the evil is growing. If 
parents who send their children away to school could know the 
dangers which surround them, they would exercise a little more 
care in deciding where to send them, even if they took a little less 
in selecting their clothes. There are schools where the scholar is 
looked upon as an immortal being, to be trained for time and eter- 
nity, and not merely as a means to bring money into the treasury ; 
but I doubt whether these are generally the most popular schools. 
In this matter, the greatest danger of all lies in the fact, that those 
who have not seen these things will not believe in their existence ; 


not realizing that positive evidence is always stronger than 


negative. 

I am glad there are a few waking up to the danger, and sound- 
ing the alarm, for in these days of loose morality and fast living, 
it seems to me the future of society, and of our country, depends 
very largely upon our girls. OBSERVER. 

—o— 
FACTORING IN ALGEBRA. 


To the Editor of The Fournal : 

Nearly all students, and some teachers, find the subject of fac- 
toring a very indefinite and unsatisfactory one. “I find by in- 
spection,” comes after a while to suggest some method other than 
mere guess-work, but not always until long after thc entire sub- 
ject might have been well understood. Now while there are 
many ways in which algebraic expressions can be factored, and 
while extended practice will give increased skill, still, having 
taught a class several methods of wide application, there is no 
Treason why every student should not be able to tell, without fail, 
whether any one or more of these methods can be used in factor- 
ing a given expression, and if so to make the application. 

I suggest the following method: Having taught the various 
ways of combining known factors, give the class questions similar 
to those given below. All of any set being answered in the affirm- 
ative determines, one way in which the quantity can be factored. 

1. Polynomials in General.—t. Is there a factor common to all 
the terms ? If so, it is one factor. 2. Can the polynomial be sep- 
arated into parts, and one or more of them factored? If so, the 
expression may be simplified. 

‘I. Trinomials.—1. (@) Are two of the terms positive squares ? 
(6) Is the other term twice the product of the square roots of 
these terms ? (c) Is its sign-++-? This gives two equal factors, one 
of which is the sum of the roots found in (6). 

2. (a) and (4) as in 1; (c) Is its sign —? This gives two equal 
naa one of which is the difference between the roots found 

in (4), 

41, Binomials, ~1s the quantity the difference between two 


squares? This gives two factors: one the sum of the roots of 
those squares, and the other the differeence between them, 

2. Is the quantity the difference between the same powers of 
two quantities? One factor, then, is the difference between 
those quantities. 

3- Is the quantity the diff.rence between the same even powers 
of two quantities? One factor, then, is the sum of those quan- 
tities. 

4. Is the quantity the sum of the same edd powers of two 
quantities? One factor is the sum of those quantities. 

One factor being found, another may be determined by division ; 
in each of the last three cases mentioned, however, students may 
be readily taught to write the other factor as well as the one de- 
scribed above. Other methods can be taught in the same way, 
when necessary. I find this plan useful, and hope it may aid 
other teachers. CLARENCE M. BouTwELt. 

Winona, Minn., May, 1877. 

—o— 
BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


In answer to a correspondent of several weeks ago, who 
wished some one to suggest some good books for boys to read, I 
will propose the following: Hughes’ Tom Brown at Rugby, and 
Life of Alfred the Gréat; Smiles’ Self-Help, Character, and Life 
of a Scotch Naturalist ; Abbot’s Historical Series, which consists 
of Lives of Alfred, Hannibal, Alexander the Great, and about a 
dozen more; Matthews’ Getting Oa in the World; Dr. Ware’s 
Hints to Young Men [let every boy read and ponder this little 
work]; Dr. Todd's Student’s Manual; Charles Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare; Mrs. Haweis’ Chaucer for Children; Miss 
Yonge’s “Camoes” of History, in several volumes; Professor 
Tyndall's Lectures to Children in the “Christmas Course” in 
London; Higginson’s Book of American Explorers; Proctor’s 
series of articles on Astronomy, in the current numbers of Sz. 
Nicholas. 

These are all live and wide-awake books, nothing sentimental or 
silly about them. Leta boy read these books, and he will have 
something to think about. They will stir him to do something 
better for himself, help him in his studies, interest him in the or- 
dinary affairs of life, and fit him better to withstand the wear and 
tear of after life, than years spent over the silly trash and big lies 
so common in the juvenile literature of to-day. ; 

Boston, April 19. A. F, BLAISDELL. 

GRAMMAR FROM ,.LANGUAGE, AND LANGUAGE 
FROM GRAMMAR. 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

In “ Notes and Queries,” this week, is the following: “ Should 
grammar be taught from Language, or Language from Grammar ?” 
I answer, Both, reciprocally ;—and will illustrate this from the 
first lesson for translation, in Leighton’s Latin Lessons. The 
Latin to be translated is,—1. Laudat, Laudamus; 2. Portas, por- 
tatis, portant; 3. Monatramus, pagnamus; 4. Regina laudat; 5. 
Scribe portant; 6. Nautz pugnant; 7. Pull laudant; 8. Regina 
donant. The object of this lesson is to show the practical use 
and application of the paradigms which the pupil is supposed to 
have learned, or at least to have observed. This is teaching gram- 
mar from the language. 

Corresponding with this are the following English sentences to 
be translated into Latin: 1. He carries, we carry, they carry. 2. 
They fight, he fights ; 3. The sailorcarries ; 4. The queen praises ; 
§- Thou givest, you give ; 6. The child gives; 7. We point out; 
8. They point out. While the same words will be required to 
translate these sentences that were used in the Latin exercises, 
yet the combinations are different ; requiring different persons 
and numbers in the nouns and verbs. The pupils must,now recur 
to the paradigms again, if they have not been so thoroughly mem- 
orized as to render this unnecessary, to see what forms he is to use, 
in these altered relations of the words. This is teaching language 
from the grammar. 

These illustrations are exceedingly simple, but the great prir.- 
ciple is clearly exemplified, that in all teaching of language or 
grammar, the grammar must be taught by the language, and the 
language by the grammar. I am aware that in all merely oral 
teaching the grammar may not be prominently brought into no- 
tice, but the living teacher’s illustrations and examples are equiv- 
alent to it, and this does not affect the principle. Children learn 
their native tongue, to some extent, without grammar, but they 
modify their forms of expression according to what they hear, and 
this is incipent grammar, R. L. PERKINS, 

Boston, May 17, 1877. 


— 


THE ROMAN-LATIN. 


To the Editor of the Fournal: 

Ihave been pleased in reading the paper of Dr. Humphries. 
Its positions are those of one for a long time an educator, and its 
whole tone is that of the thorough gentleman. On these accounts, 
it will be quite likely to have weight with those who are yet un- 
decided as to abandoning the English for the Roman pronuncia- 
tion of the Latin. 

Such should, however, observe the fact that, in most instances, 
the considerations named as objectious to the Roman pronuncia- 
tion, are really arguments in its favor, For example, the admis 


sion that “the most desirable and feasible change would be to 


adopt the Continental pronunciation of the vowels,” is not only, 
so far as it goes, an admission of the superiority of the Roman 
sounds, but it is also a contradiction of the plea urged against dis- 
covering the English method, because it would be doing “great 
injury to our own modern English-American language, into which 
the Latin has been constantly insinuating itself, etc.,” since it pro- 
posed to do for the radical elements, what the Roman system 
would only carry on to those subordinate. 

To two other positions, similar exceptions may be taken. For 
example, the claim that it is to be objected to the change, that the 
derivative study of the English would be damaged by it, is a plea 
against the Latin, for the English, and for the English of that sur- 
face kind of study which depends merely upon the ear. Within a 
certain measure, it would apply as well to any other language from 
which we derive elements, — certainly to the study of all those 
roots from which our derivations come. As for the cloud of ap- 
prehension, that English speakers will come to transfer the Roman 
sounds to “ words of common conversation,” “looks it not like a 
whole”? 

For the other, the troublesome confusion which will be occa 
sioned, — there are minds so constituted and posited, that this is, 
necessarily, “a lion inthe way.” Yet the adoption of the principle 
as valid and adequate, would, as every one knows, be the death of 
every important reform, and of much of true progress. ‘The very 
changes incident to getting out of bed in the morning, or making a 
thorough and clean shift on Sunday, occasion a trouble which 
would be avoided by “letting things be.” So still more so with 
higher things. This trouble, then, is only an argument for patient 
effort and cool persistence, not for doing nothing. F. S. 1, 


QUERIES, ANSWERS, ETC. 
— U. S. ex-Senator, etc., is correct, 


— Who is the author of the poem or hymn beginning, “ From 
the recesses of a lowly spirit”? Wm, Hoover. 


— A. P. will find the solution of the equations he proposes, on 
page 101, Vol. II., of THe JouRNAL.—Ep, 


— Which is correct ; ‘Mr, Blake, maker of harnesses, trunk, 
etc. ; or ‘maker of harness, trunks,’ etc. TEACHER. 


— I would like to ask the opinion of practical teachers upon 
the question, whether exhibitions, as usually conducted in our 
academies and high schools, are improving to the scholars, intel- 
lectually and morally ? j. E. S. 


— Apropos to the “Clerk’s Income” problem, will some of 
your readers who advocate taking the who/e income as the base of 
the percentage, solve the following problem: 

“ Bought a note for one-half its face value, and then collected 
13 per cent. more than I paid, thereby gaining $112: what was the 
face of the note ?” 


LIQUOR AGENT'S STANDING.—ANSWERS, 

“T. P. H.”: Agent owes town 89 cents. ‘ Mercury”: Agent 
owes town $59 23, and liquors to the value of $31.37. “G. W. 
“S.G. M.,” “M.G.M.,” and “W.H. F.”: Agent owes town 
$59.23. “C. C.”: Agent owes town $85.40, 


— In liquor problem, the agent receives in cash, $ 32.17 


He receives for sales during the year, . . 102.97 

Total cash receipts, . $135 14 
He pays foradditional liquors, . § 
He retains for his own salary, . F P ’ 25 00 

Total annual expenses, ——$ 7591 
Value of liquors on hand, 4 5 ; 5 31.37 

Value of property due tothetown,. . . $90.60 


Hence $59.23, and liquors to the value of $31.37, is due the 
town. Mercury, 
ANSWERS TO ‘WOOD QUERY,’ PAGE 197. 
J. M.,G. F.R., W. F., M. L., H., E. A. S., Mercury, W. If, 
and J. M. M., $100; M. L., T. P. H., Q. E. D., $2.00. 
— Let a= area of the end of any of the equal sticks. Then 


va — the number of sticks four feet in length in a cord, and 1° 
== the number when they are eight feet in length. The first kind 


requires two cuts each, and the second, five cuts each. Hence, 
80 


$4. : ——:: $1.00, the required cost. Ws. Hoover, 
Bellefontaine, O. 
THIRD SOLUTION OF ‘CLERK'S INCOME,’ 
A clerk spends 20 per cent. of 66} per cent. more than half his 
income, and saves $5.33: what is his income? 
Ist. 100 per ct. more than a number = 2 times the number, 
200 “ “ “ “ = 3 “ 
664 “ “ “ “ “ “ 


“ 
or § of the number. 


The clerk, therefore, spends 20 per cent (or }) of $ of the ins 
come = § of his income. He saves §. If 5.33 is §, his incom, 


“ 


“ 42a No. = § times } the number, 


1s $6 39%. G. M, 
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— Ex-Governor Kent, of Bangor, Me., died May 19, 
age 75- He was a lawyer, legislator, governor, associ- 
ate justice of the Supreme Court, a commissioner on 
the New England boundary question, and president of 
the commission to revise the State Constitution. 

— Ex-Mayor Earle, of Worcester, died May 19. He 
was a prominent member of the Society of Friends. 

— Ex-President Grant and family sailed for Europe 
on Thursday. 

=~ Fires in America and England, the chief of which 
were at Brooklyn, Glasgow, and Dublin, destroyed over 
two millions of property. Forest fires have prevailed 
very extensively. 

— Roumania proclaims her independence, and de- 
clares war against Turkey. The Czar will hold his 
headquarters at Bucharest. 

= The war between Russia and Turkey assumes more 
active movements. The Muscovites have gained an 
important victory at Ardahan in Asia Minor, capturing 
60 cannon, with large stores of ammunition and pro- 
visions, with a small loss to their forces. An attempt 
will be made to flank Muktar Pasha at Bardez. In 
Europe the Russian forces have advanced to the river 
Aluta, where they are massing a large body of troops. 

“Batteries have been sent out with the evident intention 
to flank Widin. A great battle is imminent at some 
point on the Danube, not distant from Giurgievo. 

— A great political excitement prevails at Paris over 
the change in the French Cabinet. Owing to the re- 
peal of the law of 1875, President MacMahon censured 
the Ministry, of which Jules Simon was chief, for not 
opposing its repeal. As a consequence, the whole 
Ministry has resigned, and the political complications 
are such that the overthrow of the government at one 
time seemed to threaten. The Duc De Broglie has as- 
sumed the head of the new Ministry, and the selection 
of the new Cabinet indicates the prevalence of ultra- 
montane influences which may disturb the future of 
the government. This, coupled with a ultramontane 
victory in the Italian Senate, is ominous of greater 
political disturbances in the west of Europe. 


PorTLAND has lost, and Newton has gained Ephraim 
Hunt, Esq., as Superintendent of her public schools. 
Mr. Hunt has occupied many positions in the educa- 
tional field, with ability and success, and he succeeds 
the late Warren Johnson, with great promise of doing 
successful work here, as at Portland. His services, in 


the Portland School Committee, Thomas Hill, LL.D., 
have been faithful and highly appreciated. A corres- 
pondent, writing from Portland, and speaking of the 
changes in school management, has a word to say about 
the investments this city has made in railroad bonds, 
on account of which reductions have been made in the 
salaries of officials, and school-officers. 

“This same policy,” says the writer, ‘ some years 
ago deprived us of the foremost man in the edu- 
ucational work in this State, and gave to Springfield 
one of the best superintendents of Massachusetts. 
Within three years, the people of Portland have been 
led to consider the office of Superintendent of Schools 
as necessary to a full and complete system of educa- 
tional work. When this office was created by an act of 
the Legislature, Mr. Ephraim Hunt, who was well 
known in this State, as well as elsewhere, was called to 
fill the position. The wisdom of having a superintend- 
ent, and the man, has been seen by the actual increase 
of the attainment of the pupils during the two years 
that the plan has been tried. Many other matters 
could be mentioned which would prove the efficacy of 
the plan, but they are well known to those who have 
experience in such matters. The same policy of re- 
duction, and other personal reasons, has now caused 
the loss of the superintendent, who, of course, goes to 
Massachusetts, where they know and appreciate ability. 
Many of the teachers spend a pleasant evening, at Mr. 
Hunt’s house, the evening before his departure, and the 
following, cut from the papers of the day, shows the 
appreciation of the services of Mr. Hunt by the com- 
mittee.” 


Resolved, That in accepting the resignation of Mr. 
Ephraim Hunt as Superintendent of the Schools of 
Portland, this board cordially recognizes the valuable 
services which he has rendered to the cause of educa- 
tion in this community, and desires to piace upon record 
its appreciation of the rare zeal and ability with which 
he has discharged the duties of his office. 


Tue Peabody Academy of Science, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. A. S. Packard, Jr., will open a Summer 
School of Biology at Salem, Mass., commencing July 


6, and continuing six weeks. 

It is designed to make the course a practical one, so that teach- 
ers may learn the method of study and teaching in Natural His 
tory. During the present session special attention will be given to 
Entomology, the study of Spiders and Crustacea, as well as the 
Anatomy of Vertebrates, the preparations in the museum of the 
Academy being utilized for this purpose. Instruction in Zodlogy 
will be given by Dr. A. S. Packard, Jr., with the assistance of 
Messrs James H. Emerton and J. S. Kingsley. Mr. John Robin- 
son will lecture on Botany, and the Rev. E. C. Bolles has con- 
sented to lecture and give lessons in microscopy. Mr. C. Cook 
will take care of the dredging parties. An admission fee of $15 00 
will be charged. Admission to the lectures alone, $500. Board 
can be obtained for from $5.00 to $7.00 per week. 

Since the last circular was issued, arrangements have been made 
with Mr. Charles S. Minot, of Boston, tor a course of lectures and 
practical demonstrations in Histology. Mr. Minot- will exhibit 
numerous microscopic preparations of animal tissues. Mr. Emer- 
ton will also give a course of elementary lectures on general Zodl- 
ogy, adapted for beginners. 

We are also glad to announce that Prof. S. F. Baird will estab- 
lish the head-quarters of the U.S. Fish Commission at Salem. 
He has kindly offered dredging facilities to the members of the 
school, This will afford good opportunities for studying alive the 
rarer marine animals. 


Tue week has been fruitful in the harvest of death, 
among those distinguished in various circles. Prom- 
inent are, the Earl of Shrewsbury, who held the oldest 
earldom in the English peerage, and who represented the 
old Talbot of history and of Shakespeare, who died re- 
cently ; Louis Joseph Ernest Picard, a leading French 
lawyer and statesman ; Tayler Lewis, LL.D., professor 
of Greek in Union College, a various and voluminous 
writer on profound subjects; Prince Fu, youngest of 
the four imperial princes, and uncle of the emperor of 
China ; Mrs. S. P. Goodhue, writer for periodicals ; Jo- 
hannes Leifferts, the old body-servant of Alexander Von 
Humboldt, and who was with him on many of his travels, 


connection with those of the distinguished chairman of 


died at Presburg, on the eighteenth anniversary of his 


master’s death,—77 ; Madame Gallaudet, the first mute 
ever educated in the United States, and mother of the 
president of the Government Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
and a model woman,—8o; William Henry Towers, an 
inventor of great ingenuity: Emil Kullman, long Super- 
intendent of the Academy of Musicin New York ; John 
McLaren, died at Jersey Settlement, (C. D.,) — 111 
years; and Edmund Quincy, one of the ablest and 
most accomplished Americans of the century, and as 
distinguished for integrity as for talents and learning, 
wit and humor, and for his grasp of all great political 
and literary subjects. 


THE American Institute of Instruction, founded by 
the educators of New England nearly fifty years ago, 
has come to be the great rallying point of Eastern edu- 
cators, and its influence was never greater than at the pres- 
ent time. The meetings of the last two years at Prov- 
idence, R. I., and Plymouth, N. H., have, in point of num- 
bers and interest, never been excelled. The approaching 
session which will be held in Montpelier, Vt., July 10, 11, 
and 12, will equal any of the predecessors in its literary 
and social features. The eminent legal talent of Judge 
Aldrich, of the Superior Court of Massachusetts, is se- 
cured for an address on The Rights and the Duty of 
the State in Relation to Education. Classical scholars 
will be interested in Professor Harkness’ review of the 
Results of Linguistic Studies. A fresh topic, The 
Rights of the Taught, will be discussed in an original 
way by Prof. W. M. Barbour, D.D., of Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary. President Hulbert, of Middlebury, 
Vt., will lecture“on Life and Form ; and teachers and 
students will have a rich treat in the paper of Professor 
Ruggles, of Dartmouth College, on The Place of His- 
tory in Education, and Methods of Teaching it. One 
of our prominent normal principals will read a paper 
on Growth in Teaching Power, and Hon. Henry Bar- 
nard of the same State will give interesting Personal 
Recollections of Schools and School-men about 1840. 
Much is said, nowadays, about the small value attached 
to Honorary and Educational Titles, and this subject 
will be introduced by Professor Fuller, of St. Johns- 
bury. Superintendent Stone, who has honored nearly 
every school office in New England, will help us to 
views of The Educational Outlook, — and those who 
know the man, know how to appreciate his sight and 
judgment. An innovation of the election of 1876, was 
the placing of women on the Executive Board of the 
Institute ; and, as a result, they will be represented at 
the Institute by Mrs. H. M. Miller, of Concord, N. H., 
on Modern Reading. 

As New England is a great industrial work-shop, the 
people as well as teachers are deeply interested in all 
that relates to industrial art : and in answer to the great 
and increasing interest in technical schools, President 
Runkle, of the Institute of Technology, Boston, has 
consented to speak on the Russian System of Art Edu- 
cation as applied at the Institute of Technology, and 
will illustrate his lecture by the shop-work of the stu- 
dents, a feature of unusual attraction. The recent 
struggles over the Normal School question, in various 
States, will call out a vigorous paper from Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, of Springfield, Mass., and the addresses will be 
made the foundation for further discussion, Those 
who cannot visit the Yellowstone National Park, this 
year, will see its wonders, its mountains, waterfalls, 
geysers, etc., in the beautiful stereopticon representa- 
tions of W. E. Marshall, Esq., who has spent several 
years in Montana; and the Paris Exhibition of 1878 
will be presented by an ex-president of the Institute. 
Not the least of the literary attractions will be se- 
lect and special readings by Prof. G. W. Churchill, whose 
name in New England always draws a crowded house. 

To the literary attractions already named it may be 
well to state here, that on Tuesday evening addresses 
may be expected from the six State Superintendents of 
New England; and on Thursday evening will be 4 


“ field day” for the Institute and its friends, a season 
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so delightful to educators of speech-making, congratu- 
lation, and mutual edification or otherwise. 

Excursions have been planned which must suit the 
most fastidious traveler. One party will visit our 
Switzerland among the White Mountains ; another will 
take the train for Lake Champlain and its wonderful 
scenery, stopping at Ticonderoga, Ausable Chaseur, 
and other noted places. Still another will take advan- 
tage of the low railroad fares to visit Montreal, sail 
down the St. Lawrence, and climb the Plains of Abraham 
above the quaint old city of Quebec. Others still will 
go to Memphremagog, and fish for trout in its clear 
waters, and climb the hills and mountains of Northern 
Vermont. 

Numberless are the ways to enjoy the feast of fat 
things which the officers of the American Institute 
have provided for its members, and at Montpelier our 
friends have in store a cordial welcome, As to rail- 
road and hotel accommodations, our space demands 
that these be postponed until next week. It will be 
sufficient to state that the leading railroads of New 
England will return members free of cost. 


The Kindergarten at Florence, Mass. 


One of the pleasant half-days of last April was spent 
in a hasty visit to the kindergarten in Florence, Mass. 
Florence is one of the new villages of the lovely 
old town of Northampton, in the valley of the Con- 
necticut ; and it is a characteristic development of 
our social life in New England, that this latest and most 
beautiful experiment in the school-life of the people 
should not come from the old culture, but the latest 
manufacturing enterprise of this locality. The soul of 
this river school is a gentleman chiefly known as the 
head of a successful business in the village. He has 
built, at his own expense, a charming school-house and 
cottage, enclosed in ample grounds, with a superb pros- 
pect across the meadows facing the summit of Mt. Tom, 
—almost the ideal spot for a child’s school. There is 
land enough enclosed to furnish a garden-plat to each 
of the forty children, while the “ parsonage” will shelter 
the five lady-teachers engaged in the good work. For the 
present, at least, the experiment is secured against fail- 
ure by the munificence of the founder of the school, who, 
we presume, shoulders almost the entire expense. Itis 
an encouraging revelation, just now, when the rage for 
“economy ” through Western Massachusetts is drawing 
so many of her wealthy and cultivated men into a mis- 
chievous opposition to the best features of our com- 
mon-school system, to find one man who still believes 
in laying up treasure in the heaven that good culture 
makes of the soul of a little child. 

From the hasty observation we were able to give to 
this interesting experiment at Florence, we are con- 
vinced that it is full of hope. We have never seen the 
spirit of the kindergarten so well preserved in any 
attempt to transfer its elaborate German formalism to 
our more vital and rapid American social State. The 
accomplished lady principal has great advantages for 
her place, in being at once a cultivated American 
woman, a mother of daughters, and a successful teacher 
of American children, A good many failures in the 
kindergarten have already come from the lack of such 
qualifications, We found her keenly alive to the perils 
of the system, on the watch for all the pitfalls which 
have already become the graves of a good many of this 
sort of pretentious schools. The best thing we can 
hope for in respect to her, is that she will stick to her 
own work, in her own best way, and not join the shrill 
army of combatants that already are making the name 
of kindergarten a bore to sensible American mothers. 
For we venture to suggest that it is of very small con- 
sequence to us, the American people, whether every 
shred and patch of an elaborate German theory of 
child-training should be sewed upon our kindergarten ; 
though it may be a valuable thing to appreciate the 

penetrating insight of a Froebel into child - nature, 


and in our own way appropriate all his valuable re- 
sults in the reorganization of our primary school system. 
We trust this experiment will be sustained, and the 
school developed into a center of influence. 

Indeed, there seems a sort of Providence in the plant- 
ing this beautiful school for little children just at the 
foot of the mountain-range of Western New England. 
If there is any realm of our American school-life that 
cries out for renovation, it is the district school as it 
now exists in numbers of the country towns, and even 
villages, in this entire region, from the Canadas to. the 
Sound. In too many cases through Western Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Vermont, the district school has 
lost about all its old efficiency, when it was taught in 
winter by students from the colleges, and in summer by 
the choice young women of the neighborhood, and 
gained nothing of the new life that comes from our im- 
proved methods of instruction. This region is filled 
with little, decayed schools, consisting of half-a-dozen 
to a dozen children, who come up to the old school 
house, often a relict of better days, and take such slip- 
shod instruction as may be given by the daughter, wife’s 
sister, or other “next friend” of the school committee. 
With no real examination of teachers,no intelligent course 
of study, no aptitude at handling a few children, the 
school drifts on into an imbecility only paralleled by 
the deadness of the people concerning the whole sub- 
ject of education. 

Now, leaving out of account the value of this experi- 
ment at Florence as a practical trial of the kindergar- 
ten under singularly favorable circumstances, it is al- 
ready one of the most suggestive places to the teacher or 
committee-man of the district schools of Western Mas- 
sachusetts. Here will be seen a model school-house for 
the style of children who attend in our small country 
districts ;-a room where infants of five to eight years 
are not crowded for six dreadful hours into a torture-box 
called a seat, but are given a good chair, a movable 
table, and plenty of in and out-door space for free 
movement. There is not a township in Western Massa- 
chusetts which can not house its school children in a 
manner as wholesome and as attractive as this, with no 
strain upon the finances of the people. That a country 
so crowded with exquisite sites for school houses, where 
wood and stone are a drug, and land is given up by the 
acre to the growth of blue-berry bushes and wild laurel, 
should compel its little children to go to school in such 
unsightly and unhealthy pens as half these country 
school houses are, is a shame to any civilization. An 
hour spent in this lovely school house in Florence might 
revolutionize the school architecture of many a moun- 
tain township. 

And here our teachers may learn the secret of handling 
a small school, There are scores of district schools in 
Western New England dying of dry-rot, because the un- 
trained girl who presides does not know what to do with 
a few children. Many a schoolma’m who can do pretty 
good work, of a certain sort, with thirty children, breaks 
down into helpless despair over eight, or even fifteen, 
and takes to her knitting in the intervals of her lessons, 
leaving the little ones to wear out for lack of something 
to do ; or, like the other schoolma’m, up in Berkshire, 
who was found with with twelve scholars and forty 
classes, she “drives business” in a way that changes 
her school room to a manufactory of candidates for the 
lunatic asylum. But here the country schoolmistress 
will see what can be done with eight small children by 
a cultivated teacher, who finds in them the most com- 
plete exercise for all her powers of mind and heart, 
with all her womanhood thrown in. The art of hand- 
ling a small schoel so that, on the one hand, the chil- 
dren will not die of ennui, or, on the other, be driven to 
distraction, can well be studied in this beautiful school 
at Florence. 

We shall look with great interest to the future of the 
Florence kindergarten. The founder has his eye on 
one of the most vital spots of school life, and we pray 
he may not take it off. _ A, D. Mayo, 


Minor Things in Writing, not Ciphers. 


Post-offices are with us well-nigh ubiquitous. The 
mails are ceaselessly moving in rounds more compli- 
cated than any ancient system of vortices. Letters are 
legion upon legion in number, and correspondingly va- 
rious in character. We are, high and low, rich and 
poor, in labor and in leisure, for profit and for pastime, 
a letter-writing people. 

In a matter of such universal importance, it would 
naturally be supposed that our boasted popular educa: 
tion would show its practical value. It would be nat- 
ural to expect that, with our omnipresent reading, spell- 
ing, and writing, to say nothing of grammar, and the 
“osophies” and “ologies,” the art of writing a simple 
letter correctly would be among the distinctive acquisi- 
tions of American youth. Whatever might be pre- 
sumed as to feebleness of thought, and homely sim- 
phicity of diction, it would not seem unreasonable to 
ask that, in the minor matter of capitals, common-word 
spelling, punctuation, paragraphs, headings, superscrip- 
tions, directions, and the like, they should make a fair 
show for the practical usefulness of the common schools, 
And whatever allowance hard necessity may force us to 
make for the common schools, we certainly might look 
for some decent culture in this direction, from the re- 
cipients of that so much be-clamored-for “higher edu- 
cation,” provided for in our high schools, academies, 
seminaries, and colleges, 

Now without dwelling upon the several points indi- 
cated, we content ourselves here with calling attention 
to one which may be taken as a fair representative of 
all the rest, — punctuation, To any observing person 
having any extended correspondence with the so-called 
educated classes, it is amazing what general ignorance, 
slovenliness, and neglect, mark the punctuation of their 
letters, Judging from what one daily sees, it would 
seem as though the art of using the so simple, and so 
necessary comma, belonged to the exquisite manual cul- 
ture required in the delineation of the perfect, off-hand 
circle. And taking that plain, positive, and often labor- 
saving foint as the other extreme, the /ertod, if it be 
not assumed to exist in its mathematical invisibility of 
negative dimensions, it is either, in its utterly uncertain 
use, a “point no point,” or else a period has been sum- 
marily put to its existence. Even setting aside its mas- 
ter use in disentangling the complication of otherwise 
clumsy and confused long sentences, its plainest appli- 
cation to the use of initials in proper names, is either 
unknown or overlooked. As for the rest, the sem#-coion, 
the possessive apostrophe, and the paragraph spaces, 
to mention nothing more,—what is to be expected 
where such darkness as to the former prevails ! 

Now with regard to that class of educated persons 
who, either from slip-shod haste, or an affectation of 
superiority to such trifles, discard these cultured points, 
we have little to say, as there is less to hope. But we 
must plead the importance of putting the youth, at 
least, in our higher schools, in a better way. It is a 
proper part of their education and discipline, that they 
acquire the habit of exact attention to even minor 
things. It is important that in their writing, which is 
to play so large a part in the business and intercourse 
of life, these simple marks of punctuation, which have 
so much to do with perspicacity and finish, should early 
come to be matters of habitually correct use. And 


the importance of this becomes doubly apparent when 
it is remembered that in the case of those who have to 
make their own way in the world, the appearance of 
the letter, like the manners of the man, often becomes 
the passport to success. 

Cannot all true teachers be persuaded to give a 
first attention to the culture of simple, plain, practical 
letter-writing in their schools; and to the thorough 
training of their pupils in the knowledge and use of 
these minor, but not unimportant matters of arrange- 
ment, indication, and form? Better consign the whole 
current school “composition and declamation’”’ to the 
“tomb of all the Capulets,” and give their place and 
opportunity to this vastly more needed art of everyday 


expression for the million, 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fart River, Mass. 


As we cover the graves of the heroic dead with flow- 
ers, the past rises before us like a dream. Again we 
are in the great struggle. We hear the sounds of prep- 
aration,—the music of the boisterous drum,—the silver 
voices of heroic bugles. We hear the appeals of ora- 
tors ; we see the pale cheeks of women, and the flushed 
faces of men; we see all the dead whose dust we have 
covered with flowers. We lose sight of them no more, 
We are with them when they enlist in the great army 
of freedom. We see them part from those they love. 
Some are walking for the last time in the quiet woody 


‘ places with the maidens they adore. We hear the 


whispers and the sweet vows of eternal love, as they 
lingeringly part forever. Others are bending over cra- 
dies kissing babies that are asleep. Some are receiv- 
ing the blessings of old men, Some are parting who 
hold them and press them to their hearts again and 
again, and say nothing; and some are talking with 
wives, and trying with brave words spoken in the old 
tones to drive from their hearts the awful fear. We 
see them part. We see the wife standing in the door 
with the babe in her arms, — standing in the sunlight 
sobbing ; at the turn of the road a hand waves, — she 
answers by holding high in her loving arms the child. 
He is gone, and forever ! r 

We see them all as they march proudly away, under 
the flaunting flags, keeping time to the wild music of 
war, — marching down the streets of the great cities, 
through the towns, and across the prairies, to do and 
to die for the eternal right. We go with them, one and 
all. We are by their side on all the gory fields, in all 
the hospitals of pain, on all the weary marches. We 
stand guard with them in the wild storm and under the 
quiet stars. We are with them in ravines running with 
blood, in the furrows of old fields. We are with them 
between contending hosts, unable to move, wild with 
thirst, the life ebbing slowly away among the withered 
leaves. We see them pierced with balls and torn by 
shells in the trenches by the forts, and in the whirlwind 
of the charge, where men become iron with nerves of 
steel. We are at home when the news reaches us that 
they are dead. We see the maiden in the shadow of 
her first sorrow. We see the silvered head of the old 
man bowed with the last grief. ) 

Those heroes are dead. They sleep under the sol- 
emn pines, the sad hemlocks, the tearful willows, and 
the embracing vines. They sleep beneath the shadows 
of the clouds, careless alike of the sunshine or of storm, 
each in the windowless place of rest. Earth may run 
red with other wars,—they are at peace. In the midst 
of battle, in the roar of the conflict, they found the se- 
renity of death. I have one sentiment for the soldiers 
living and dead, — cheers for the living, tears for the 
dead.—Co/. Jngersoll. 
~# This speech is taken from the Quarterly K locutionist advertised in our Jour- 
nal. It isa little book of very well chosen readings, edited by Anna Randall- 
Diehl, 35 Union Square, N. Y. Single copies are 40 cents. 


THE SCRIPTURE QUEENS. 
(Recitation and Tableaux.) 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


A GENTLEMAN tnd a LADY sland, the one at the right, the other at 
the left of the curtain, to recite the stanzas ; Boys and G1R15, stand- 
ing in a class, give the Scripture passages. 

All necessary aid in arranging costumes may be found in Kitto's 
Cyclopedia, Bible Dictionaries, and illustrated fare of Eastern 
Travels. For Tableau of “ The Moon,” have landscape scenery, 
darken the room, and throw strong light from a circular lantern- 
opening upon the darkened background. 

Lady.—Before us, from the realms of sacred story, 
With royal garb and mien; 
This hour 1 in oriental glory, 
The shades of many a queen. 


Gentleman.—And first, from far-off Southern lands, 
The Queen of Sheba, with her offering stands. 


Boy.—The Queen of the South came from the uttermost parts of 
the earth, to hear the wisdom of Solomon.—(Matt., xiii.: 4.) 
Girl.—And the Queen of Sheba gave the king an hundred and 


twenty talents of gold, and of spices a very great store, and pre- 
cious stones,—(1. Kings, x.: 10.) 

(Curtain Rises.) Tableau: ‘Queen of Sheba bearing Gifts.” 
(Curtain Fails.) 

Lady.—We next recall her fair and haughty vision, 


Who lost her queenly place, 
Scorning to show, with quick and proud decision, 


Unveiled, her lovely face. 
Gentleman.—V ashti, the Queen, who threw a throne away, 
A shameful mandate rather than obey. 
Boy. — When the heart of the king was merry with wine, he 
commanded to bring Vashti, the queen, before the king, with the 
crown royal, to show the people and the princes her beauty. 


—(Esther, i.: 10-11. 

Girl. — But the Queen, Vashti, refused to come at the king’s 
command.— (Esther, v.: 12. 

(Curtain Rises.) Tableau: “ Vashti Veiled.” (Curtain Falls.) 

Lady.— Of royal garb and state they now divest her, 

And in Queen Vashti’s stead, 
Behold the wise, the strong, the gentle Esther, 
With crown upon her head. 

Gentleman.—Now asking for her people’s life, we show 

liow Esther to the king resolved to go. 

Boy.—Esther said, I will go in unto the king, which is not ac- 
cording to law; and if I perish, I perish!—{Esther, iv.: 16) 

Girl.—And the king held out to Esther the scepter that was in 
his hand. So Esther drew near and touched the top of the scep- 
ter.—(Esther, v.: 2.) 

(Curtain rises.) Tableau: “ Esther standing in the Court.”) 
(Curtain falls.) 

ZLady.—Behold Maachah, in her sin forsaking 

The Lord that rules above, 
With hands unholy, for her people making, 
An idol, in a grove. 

GCentieman.—Tell us the words wherein their fall is seen, 

The senseless idol, and the bold, bad queen. 

Boy.—Maachah, mother of Asa the king, he removed from be- 
ing queen, because she had made an idol in a grove,—(2 Chron. 
xv.: 16.) 

Girl.—And Asa cut down the idol, and stamped it, and burned 
it at the brook Kidron.—(2 Chron, v. : 17.) 
(Curtain rises). Tableau: “Maachah and her Broken Idol.” 
(Curtain fails). 
ZLady.—And now another Queen our scene is showing, 
A fair and lovely one; 
And David's voice we hear, his crown bestowing 
Upon her wisest son. 

Gentleman.—Beautiful Bathsheba now draweth near, 

David the King’s last royal will to hear. 
Bey.—Bathsheba bowed and did obeisance unto the king.—(1 
Kings vii.: 16. ‘ 

Girl_—And David said, Assuredly, Solomon thy son shall reign 
after me, and he shall sit upon my throne,—(1 Kings, v.: 30.) 
(Curtain rises.) Tableau: “ Bathsheba bowed before David.” 
(Curtain falls.) 

Lady.—Behold a wicked queen, in sorrow ending 

A life of sinful years, 

Her royal garments in her madness rending, 

A picture sad appears. 

Gentleman.—And Athaliah’s voice of pain we hear, 

While cries of treason! treason! meet the ear. 

Boy. — Athaliah heard the noise of the running and 
praising the king.— (2 Chron. xxiii.: 12.) nee rag 
Girl.—Then Athaliah rent her clothes and cried, Treason! trea- 
son !—(2 Chron. v.: 13.) 
(Curtain rises). Tableau: “ Athaliah rending her G ve 
(Curtain falls). 
Lady.—And now appears the radiant Queen of Heaven! 
Where can her high throne be? 
Kisses they threw her, cakes to her were given ; 
What home and place had she? 
Gentleman.—Ashtaroth was the moon, of Heaven the queen; 
They worshiped her in eastern nights serene. 

Boy.—The children gather wood, and the fathers kindle the fire, 
and the women knead their dough, to make cakes to the Queen of 
Heaven. They said, we will certainly burn incense to the Queen 
of Heaven.—(Jer. xliv.: 17. 

Girl —Job said, if I beheld the moon walking in her bright 
and my mouth hath kissed my hand, this also Car an iniquity. 
(Job, xxxi.: 26-28. 

(Curtain rises.) Tableau: “ The Moon waiking in Bri ” 
Yells) waiking in Brightness, 

Lady.—A\i these fair forms of sacred, ancient story 

But a moment stay, 

o teach us, earthly pomp and pride and gl 

Mast all, all : 
Gentleman,— And this the lesson of cach strange old 

The silent story of each Scripture 


THE ONE FAIR DAY. 


The one fair day, 

One only and no more, which year by year, 
In spring-time comes, when lingering winter flies, 
And lo! the trees blossom in white and pink 
And me clusters, and the glades are full 
Of yellow primrose and sweet, odorous beds 
ith bing and on the bye fields 

cups starred, and cowslip bells, and bl 
Sweet hyacinths, and frail 
The broad west wind blows softly, and the air 
Is tremalous with the lark, and thro’ the woods 
The soft, full-throated thrushes all day long 
Flood the or dells with joy, and through the dry, 
Brown fields the sower goes, sowing his seeds, 


And all is life and song. 


NOT ALL A DREAM. 
BY MARY R. D. DINGWALL, 


It was the morn of Decoration Day, 
And while we wrought, One came who stood aside, 
And smiled upon our work for those who died 
‘ For you and me,’ as each to each would say, 
Meanwhile she bound her garland or boquet ; 
And when, at length, the last fair wreath was tied, 
He gently stepped unto a maiden’s side, 
And said, “ I seek a gift for Him who lay 
Heaven's royal robes aside for Calvary ! 
“ A gift, from me, O Lord,” she sadly cried, 
“I nothing have to match Thy wounded side, 
And yet, O Stranger Guest, I beg Thee stay.” 
Then, as they stood amid our offerings there, 
An angel paean thrilled along the air, 


THE BRIGADE’S HURLING-MATCH. 
BY DR. ROBERT D. JOYCE, (Author of ‘Deirdré.’) 


In the South’s blooming valleys they sing and they play, 
By their vine-shaded cots, at the close of the day: 

But a game like our own the Brigade never saw,— 

The wild sweeping hurlings of Erin go Bragh. 


Oar tents they were pitched upon Lombardy’s plain; 
Ten days nigh the foeman our army had lain; 

But ne’er through his towers made we passage or flaw, 
Till we showed them the game played in Erin go Bragh. 


Our sabres were sharp, and a forest was nigh ; 

There our hurleys we fashioned ere morning ros high ; 

With the great ball young Mahon had brought from Dunlawe 
We showed them the game played in Erin go Bragh. | 


Our captain stood out with the ball in his hand; 

Our colonel he gave us the word of command ; 

Then we dashed it, and chased it, o’er esker and scragh, 
While we showed them the game played in Erin go Bragh. 


The enemy stood on their walls, high and strong, 
While we raced it, and chased it, and dashed it along, 
And they opened their gates as we nearer did draw, 
To see the wild game played in Erin go Bragh. 


We left the round ball in its roaring career ; 

We turned on the foe with a wild ringing cheer ; 

Ah! they ne’er through our bright, dauntless stratagem saw, 
While we showed them the game played in Erin go Bragh. 


Their swords clashed around us, their balls raked us sore, 
But with hurleys we paid them in hard knocks galore ; 
For their bullets and sabres we cared ne’er a straw, 

While we showed them the game played in Erin go Bragh. 


The fortress is taken! our wild shouts arise; 

For our land and King Louis, they swell to the skies. 
Ah! he laughed as he told us a game he ne’er saw 
Like the wild sweeping hurlings of Erin go Bragh! 


WHICH IS BEST? 
BY L, D. NICHOLS. 


First Boy.—My father is a doctor, and all of you can tell 

How kind he is when you are sick, how soon he makes you well. 
He understands all maladies, from fevers to a cold ; 

You know you would not spare him for twice his weight in gold. 


Second Boy.—My father is a grocer; sells coffee, sugar, tea, 
Molasses, rice, and raisins, the nicest that can be. 

That he will prove most useful, I’m sure you cannot doubt ; 

Just fancy what your meals would be with all these things left out! 


Third Boy.—My father is a lawyer,—knows all the laws by heart, 
And if you get into trouble, he’ll boldly take your part. 

He’ll stand before the jury and eloquently plead, 

To see that you have all your rights : he is the man you need. 


Fourth Boy.—My father is a farmer, and toils, with patient hand, 
To bring out rich abundance from the generous waiting land. 
His waving fields of wheat and corn supply your daily bread, 

And but for him, and such as he, how could you all be fed? 


Fifth Boy.—My father is a soldier, and you all know him well ; 
Of Donelson and Shiloh his scars and crutches tell. 

But for our noble armies, where should we be, to-day? 

We owe a debt of love to them we’ll not forget to pay. 


Sixth Boy.—My father is a tailor, who cuts and fits your clothes ; 
What style he gives a garment, each boy before me knows; 

He has no equal in the place for fashiouable suits. 

Dress is one thing that raises man above the rank of brutes. 


Seventh Boy.—My father is a sailor, he dares the stormy sea, 

To bring home foreign treasure, spices and silks and tea. 

But for our gallant merchant ships, and those who guide them o’er, 
The ocean would a desert be, commerce would be no more, 


Eighth B.—My father is a minister ; you all have heard him preach ; 
Of Jesus and of Heaven it is his joy to teach. 

The Bible is his standard, he bears its truths on high, 

And shows us how we best may live, how we may peaceful die. 


Ninth B.—Hark! boys, our time is over, I hear the teacher’s bell ; 
You've all been very eloquent, and made your cases well. 

But of this you have convinced me,—that the nation needs all kinds, 
Each in his place is useful. ‘ Many men of many minds.” 


All Foining.—Be he scholar or mechanic, he is the noblest man 


Who is pure, and brave, and earnest, and does all the good he can, 
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KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 


FROEBEL’S SYSTEM. 


BY MRS. WILLIAM GREY. 


racts fi an Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Froebel 
"Society of London, December sth, 1876. Concluded. } 


From what I have said of Froebel’s system, of its 
philosophical basis, of the close interdependence of all 
its parts as members of one organic whole, and espe- 
cially of the large influence exercised in it by the‘per- 
sonality of the teacher, it is clear that in no branch of 
education is thorough training for teachers more indis- 
pensably necessary. . But here, alas, comes in 
that terrible question of money, for teachers can be 
trained only where there is a school to train them, and 
a school includes buildings, a teaching-staff, and schol- 
ars; and a model Kindergarten school, such as ought 
to be attached to a training school for Kindergarten 
teachers is, perhaps, of all others, the most expensive 
kind of school, It ought to have a playground attached 
to it, with a library and museum containing all books, 
models, etc., belonging to Froebel’s system. You can- 
not have large classes in it. A Kindergarten class 
should not exceed fifteen, as the teacher must be able 
to address herself to each little scholar individually, so 
as to make sure that he is,not learning a mere mechan- 
ical action, but that he is exercising his faculties on 
what he is doing, and at that early age it is only by in- 
dividual appeals to him that he can be incited to exert 
them in the right direction, Then the teachers must, 
as we have seen, be highly trained, and of a superior 
class as regards education, refinement, and general tone 
of character. In other words, they will be expensive 
teachers. 

Of all the subjects on which nonsense is talked, — 
and they are pretty nearly all those on which a sensible 
opinion is of value to society — there is none on which 
more has been poured out than that of mothers. I 
have seen it urged as a grave argument against the ed- 
ucation of women, that they do not require it, as they 
will marry and become mothers. I have heard it urged 
against the better education of children, that they were 
best educated by their own mothers. Mothers are sup- 
posed to have some intuition of the proper education of 
their children, and it is very constantly implied, if not 
openly stated, that an unmarried woman, or a married 
woman without children, is not competent to give an 
opinion concerning their training. To be sure the im- 
mense majority of governesses and school-mistresses in 
the kingdom are single women, and when the mother 
finds out practically that her supposed maternal intu- 
ition does not enable her to manage her children, she 
places them without hesitation under the care of Miss 
Somebody, generally without even taking the trouble 
to ascertain whether Miss Somebody has acquired by 
study that insight into the nature of children which she 
could not acquire by maternity. 

Now let us look a little into this notion of the moth- 
er’s intuitive capacity to train her child, and seek in it 
the grain of truth which is seldom absent from a very 
widely-spread popular feeling. This grain of truth lies 
in the fact of the mother’s instinctive self-sacrificing 
love for her child; an instinct, divine indeed, but yet 
shared by animals far below man in the scale of crea- 
tion. Maternal love, maternal self-sacrifice, are as 
beautifully exhibited by the beasts of the field and the 
birds of the air as by the human mother, and in the 
case of birds whose helplessness at birth can best be 
compared with that of the human infant, the mother’s 
fostering care is prolonged while that helplessness lasts ; 
and she not only looks after the physical welfare of her 
offspring, but trains it to the exercise of its powers, and 
prepares it for the life it will have to lead. Now what 
is the difference between the human mother and the 
bird? * Why should not her maternal instinct be as 
competent as that of the robin or swallow, to train her 
child for its future life? The answer is to be found in 
that very fact of her humanity. Even the care of her 


child’s body, the proper healthy satisfaction of his 
physical wants requires, under the conditions of civil- 
ized life, Anowledge which no instinct or intuition can im- 
part; and in this respect indeed, the,mother is ready 
enough to confess her ignorance, and to seek the help 
of the experienced nurse or doctor. But she and her 
child have a life beyond that of the body, and faculties 
belonging to that life, reason, conscience, will, and 
these cannot be trained by any instinctive impulse such 
as that which prompts acts o. affection, There must 
be some knowledge of the processes by which habits of 
thought and action are formed, of the conditions on 
which moral and mental health depend, of the order of 
development of the different faculties, so as not to re- 
quire at one age an effort which can be made only at 
another. The woman can train her child as the hen her 
chick to all the ordinary functions of life, which are all 
that the chick requires ; but she cannot, without the 
knowledge I have spoken of, train him to think and 
act rightly in the varied and complex conditions of hu- 
man life. 

Now it was one of Froebel’s most earnest wishes to 
give mothers this assistance in training their children. 
He wanted the Kindergarten to become a nursery where 
young women may be instructed in the practical and 
theoretical science of education. He wanted them to 
learn there how to fulfill the task they would have to 
perform whenever they became mothers, — that of 
watching and directing the infant’s development from 
its earliest dawn of intelligence, and preparing it for 
the Kindergarten as the Kindergarten should prepare 
itforthe school . ... 

In accordance with this view, the Froebel Society 
desire that their classes should be attended not only by 
those who intend to become professional teachers, but 
by young women, whether already married or still un- 
married, who might learn there what I will venture to 
call a woman’s natural profession, — the care of chil- 
dren. For, as a rule, proved by the exceptions to it, 
all women, married or unmarried, are concerned at one 
time or other of their lives with the management of 
children. Moreover, as no one can tell beforehand 
whether she will be one of the exceptions, it is wiser to 
assume she will not, and to prepare herself betimes for 
the responsibility which, in all probability, will fall on her. 
For my own part, I consider that no better use could 
be made of those years of a girl’s life between her leav- 
ing school and her marriage, if she does marry, while 
her mind has still all the elasticity, and her feelings the 
freshness and joyousness of early youth, than to em- 
ploy them as a student-teacher in'a Kindergarten. The 
time would not be lost, even should her future life lead 
her in quite other directions. 


In another way Froebel aimed at assisting mothers, 
viz: by relieving them when heavily burdened with 
household cares, from the minute and ceaseless atten- 
tion required by little children. To them the Kinder- 
garten becomes a nursery to which they can safely send 
their little ones, sure that they will be protected from 
the equally injurious influences of neglect or unwise at- 
tention ; or, still worse, of unfit companionship, and 
that they will be kept not only healthy and happy, but 
trained in the habits which will continue the health and 
happiness in later years. And here I would point out 
the great mistake that is so often made in supposing 
that Kindergartens are wanted only for children of the 
poor. It may seem a startling assertion, but I believe 
it to be a perfectly true one, that as regards the moral 
and intellectual training of the children, they are quite 
as much wanted by the children of the rich. The latter 
are left for the greater part of the twenty-four hours 
under the charge of nurses and nursery-maids always 
coming from the uneducated classes, and, therefore, 
with rare exceptions, sharing in the faults of their class ; 
and the richer the parents, the greater the evil, for then 
in each nursery there will be two or three persons of 
that class, who will form the society in which the child 
lives, and from whom he will imbibe his earliest asso- 
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ciations. In another place I have advocated as the 
sole branch of domestic service which ladies could entet 
with benefit to themselves and their employers, = that 
of nurse, and it is only one more of the many proofs we 
have that custom blunts sensibility, that people should 
be blind to the immense evil of inttusting theit children 
day and night to the ignorant, prejudiced, unrefined, 
and often actually vulgar women, who make up the ma- 
jority of nurses and nursery-maids. In advocating, 
however, that ladies should be employed in our nur- 
series, I should wish to define that much abused word, 
“lady,” which is applied so indiscriminately, and which 
generally means only that the woman to whom it is ap- _ 
plied is above the necessity of manual labor, and ob- 
serves certain externals in dress and manners. Under 
these externals, she may be, and often is, as unrefined 
and uneducated as her sisters of the wage-earning class, 
while she has the further and most grave defect of pre- 
tentions to gentility. I would far rather confide chil- 
dren to the honestly illiterate nurse, who may, and often 
has, under her rougher manners and ungrammatical 
speech, true tact and delicacy of feeling, than place 
them under the care of one of those pretentious spec- 
imens of gentility who think delicacy consists in neg- 
lecting the disagreeable portions of the work they have 
undertaken to do, and refinement in affectation of man- 
ner and speech. It is the lady in spirit, the true gen 
tlewoman who, like the true gentleman, feels that gen- 
tlehood is best shown by doing better, more thorough 
and intelligently, and in a gentle and high-toned spirit, 
the work, the duty whatever it is, we have pledged our- 
selves to do, whose services would be invaluable in a 
nursery ; and if such gentlewomen, obliged to work for 
their own support, or preferring honorable work to un- 
honored dependence, would train themselves in a Kin- 
dergarten, or through our classes, for the service of 


nurses, the result would be a real bénefit to society, and 
would rescue the children of the rich, who suffer most 
from the: present class of nurses, from entering the 
school or the school room, or even their mother’s draw- 
ingroom, with as much to unlearn as to learn... .. 


A MONODY, 


In the still hours of night when sleep is a boon, 
And you'd give half you’re worth for one more hour, 
What is it which rouses you ages too soon, 
And sets you to tossing with magical power? 
Oh! there’s nothing more weary! 
There’s nothing more dreary! 
There’s nothing I hate like a sgucaking gate / 


When the wind,—as it comes with its sad monotone,— 
And whispers or whistles as only wind can,— 
Appeals to my senses, tis music, | own! 
Don’t think that the wind is under a ban! 
only the creaking, 
f The grinding and shrieking, 
The twisting and turning of that squeaking gate | 


When the rain quietly over my head, 
It comforts and soothes with its gentle refrain ; 
Or, if it comes wild, though I listen with dread, - , 
I yet give my verdict for musical rain. 
’Tis the yanking and hitching, 
The pulling and twitching, 
I loathe so to hear from av old squeaking gate ! 


The numberless noises that burden the night, 
Appeal to no senses to. keep them on edge; 
Nor cats, cars, rain, lightning, or wind at its height, 
Can trouble the soul, I will give you my pledge, 
Like the quaking and moaning, 
The shaking and groanin 


The pitiless ‘Aud of an old gate! M. P, C, 


Good Words. 


— I believe the Mew-England rnal to be the best educa- 
tional paper published in this country, and desire its circulation 
among our teachers. Ws. F. Gorrik, Stillwater, Minn, 


— Let me add my mite of thanks for the Mew-England Journal 

of Education, the beau-ideal of what such a journal should be. 
H, P. Urrorp. 

— The New-England Journal of Education \eads the world as 
an educational (weekly) journal. Every teacher and school offi- 
cer in the nation should have a copy; indeed, this journal is 
equally well suited to interest and profit all parents who have 
children to educate.— Zhe Zilden Enterprise. 


— ‘We’ are aregular subscriber to 7ie National, and consider it 
far the best teacher’s journal published in America. I trust the 
Educational Weekly will grow to such stature in good time. 

G. S. ALBEE, Prest. State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


~ Y faith in the Mew-England Fournal is of the strongest 
t 


kind. is the great journal of the nation, and should be intro- 
duced and read everywhere. Jj. F. Ricnarp. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS. 

— The total number of scholars in the New Haven public 

schools last year was 8,007,—an increase of 269 over the year be- 
fore. The following singular fact is stated: Owing mainly to the 
Turkish war (in its effect upon labor in connection with the man- 
ufacture of cartridges at the Winchester Arms Company's factory) 
the neighboring school has had considerable of an increase in 
number of scholars, because the parents can better afford to send 
them to school. 

— The agreement for a transfer of the Providence High School 
building to the State, for the use of the Normal School, has been 
completed by the committees representing the city and State. 

— It isa matter of great satisfaction to the people of Rhode 
Island, that Mr. Greenough, the valued principal of the Normal 
School, declines to accept the principalship of the Westfield Nor- 
mal School, to which he was unanimously elected by the Massachu- 
setts board of education, and will remain at the head of the Rhode 
Island school. 

— The teachers of the Lynn public schools have been forbid- 
den by the school board to set pupils to watch over other pupils, 
or to encourage pupils to make reports concerning schoolmates, 
excepting only at recess and at the dismissal of school. 

— President Samuel C. Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, has ar- 
rived at Hanover, N. H., and will be inaugurated June 27. 

— The Providence Press put a grain of truth into its satire on 
the Boston High School, now building, which will cost the city 
when completed nearly three-quarters of a million. To save this 
ammount, the authorities should reduce the salaries of their teach- 
ers, the prevailing sentiment in New England apparently being 
that a school is excellent in proportion to the cheapness of its 
teachers. Brains are nototiously cheap throughout the country; 
muscle pays better. 

— Professor Taylor of the University of Chicago, and Lieuten- 
ant Wood of the United States army, have sailed for Sitka, their 
object being to ascertain the height of Mount St. Elias, Alaska, 
the ascent of which has never been made. 

— Harvard distributes forty-two thousand nine hundred dollars 
a year to meritorious students. 

— Dr. William M. Barbour, of the Bangor (Me.) Theological 
Seminary, who has jast been elected to fill the Chittenden profes” 
sorship of Divinity at Yale College, is a Scotchman by birth, 
about 40 years of age, and is known as one of the foremost pulpit 
orators in the Congregational church. 

— The late Mrs. Prof. Larned, of New Haven, left $26,000 to 
Yale College, to be applied in several ways; $5,000 to the A. B. 
C. F. M. ; $1,000 to all tract societies ; $5,000 to the hospital in 

the city. Her residuary legatees have made provision for the pro- 
fessorship of American History at Yale, to which F. B. Dexter, 
class of "61, has been appointed. 

— The governor of Maine has appointed Albion Little of Port- 
land, and George Z. Higgins of Lubec, trustees of the State Re- 
form School. 

— Mineral springs are being discovered in Maine with great 
frequency. The latest is one in Buxton, which is said to surpass 
all others in medicinal properties, and is remarkable in containing 
fifty-five grains of mineral matter to the gallon, — something hith- 
erto unknown in New England. 

— Applicants for admission to the freshman class of Harvard 
"81, will be examined on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, June 
28, 29, and 30. A candidate may, at his option, pass the entire 
examination at one time, or pass a preliminary examination on a 
part of the course and be examined’on the remaining subjects in 
some subsequeat year. Noaccount will be made of the preliminary 
examination, however, unless the candidate is successful in at least 
five subjects. Candidates will be examined in one of the two fol- 
lowing courses of study: Course /.—1. Latin grammar (including 
prosody). 2. Latin composition and Latin at sight. 3. Czsar, 
Sallust, and Ovid. 4. Cicero and Virgil. 5. Greek grammar (in- 
cluding metres). 6. Greek composition (including accents). 7. 
Greek prose. 8. Greek poetry. 9. Arithmetic (including metric 
system and rudiments of the theory of logarithms). 10. Algebra 
(through quadratics). 11, Plane geometry, 12. Ancient history 
and geography. 14. English Composition. 15. French or Ger- 
man. 16. Physical science (either botany, physics, or chemistry), 
Course I/.—1. Latin grammar (including prosody). 2. Latin au- 
thors (Cxsar, Cicero, and Virgil). 3. Greek grammar (including 
metres). 4. Greek authors (Xenophon and Homer). 5. Arith- 
metic (same.as in Course I). 6. Algebra. 7. Advanced algebra. 
8. Plane geometry. 9. Solid geometry. 10. Plane trigonometry. 

11. Plane analytic geometry. 12. Ancient history and geography. 
13- Modern and physical geography. 14. English composition. 
15- French or German. 16. Physical science. 

— Joseph Cook says: “ The two most typical things in the ter- 
ritory east of the Hudson are the college bell and the factory 
chimney. The first New England wasa church, the second New 
England is to be a factory.” 

— A subscription list has been opened for the erection of a 
statue to the memory of George Sand. Victor Hugo is president 
of the committee, and many literary persons are members, among 
them George Eliot. 

— In the latter part of his life the late Dr, Tayler Lewis dic 
tated his literary work to his daughter. In the course of this 


work he once stopped and remarked: “ Ruskin has written much 
about the beauties of nature, but he has never seen anything so 
beautiful as my dear old wife and devoted daughter tending night 
and day to all my wants.” 

— The Waldensian church has for centuries occupied the Vau- 
dois valleys. They have at present fifteen churches, with nearly 
twenty thousand members, many primary schools with over four 
thousand scholars ; a normal school and a high school; a gymna- 
sium and a lyceum, where the young men prepare for the univer- 
sities; an orphan asylum and two hospitals. But then they are 
stretching out, and have their missionaries all over Italy. 

— Dr. Schliemann is besieged with letters from all parts of the 
world, and as most of them come from the United States, it may 
be well enough to state that as yet it is impossible for those inter- 
ested to obtain more particulars than have been supplied to the 
public journals. No book or pamphlet has been issued in Europe 
concerning the discoveries, and no man can yet venture to deal 
with the subject. Professor Newton, of the British Museum, who 
has just returned from Greece, is set down for several lectures at 
the Royal Institution, and as he has examined the objects, in com- 
pany with Curtius and other Germans, his report will be the first 
of importance save that of Schliemann himself. At present it is 
only known that he believes the majority of objects traceable to 
Homeric times, and some of the human forms to bear signs of 
early Indian workmanship.—J/. D. Conway's letter. 

— The New Haven Register thinks that pulling a grown girl by 
the ear, and slapping her cheeks, is a punishment “evidently not 
as much as well-ordered parents inflict when necessary.” 

— Gen. Chas. W. Hill completes his twenty-sixth year as a 
member of the board of education of Toledo, this week. He has 
just been re-elected for another term of two years. He has been 
president of the board for the past twelve years or more. 

— The Missouri Teachers’ Association will hold its next session 
at Sedalia, June 26, 27, and 28, 1877. The presiding officer urges 
all teachers to attend, from college presidents up to primary 
teachers. 

— The next meeting of the Pennsylvania Teachers’ Association 
will convene at Erie, August 7th, for a three days’ session. The 
executive committee, Supt. R. K. Buehrle, chairman, have arranged 
their programme. 

— School and Home states that the New York Academy of 
Sciences, instigated by a paper from Dr. Seguin, is putting forth 
an effort to have the public parks of that city devoted to scientific 
and educational uses. It is proposed, in the first place, to intro- 
duce into these parks, trees, shrubbery, and plants possessed of 
anti-malarial properties. An additional plan is to devote a por- 
tion of the parks to garden-schools, in which the public-school 
children of the city can, with the maximum advantage, be taught 
something of the natural sciences. 

— Teachers in Minnesota are examined and graded according 
to the following legal provision: County superintendents shall ex- 
amine persons proposing to teach common schools in the county, 
in orthography and orthoepy, embracing the sounds and power of 
letters, and word analysis, reading in English, penmanship, arith- 
metic, grammar, modern geography, history of the United States, 
and the practical elementary facts of hygiene; asking questions to 
test the general knowledge of candidates, and their ability to im- 
part oral instruction relating to the subjects treated in the text- 
books. If satisfied that candidates are of good moral character, 
and qualified to teach in all the aforesaid branches, certificates 
shall be granted, the grade of which (second or third) shall be de- 
termined by the examination. 

— President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, in describ- 
ing his ideal college, the other day, said that “three by-laws should 
be passed: that no waste of time should be allowed within its 
walls, that there should be no disparagement of any branch of 
learning, and that character is before knowledge. Not what one 
knows, but what he is, should be the criterion. The first requisite 
of such a university is brains,—a large number of skilled teachers, 
who must also be ready to teach and skilled in teaching. The day 
is passed when the same teacher can teach everything. Other 
requisites are choice collections of books, apparatus, etc. ; good 
plans, method and harmony ; good working-places, as laboratories, 
etc, ; and last, a good body of enthusiastic students. Whether the 
guardians of the Johns Hopkins University are aiming at this, re- 
mains to be seen. Strangers are invited to come among us, and 
by their counsel and help, and by their presence, aid us in reach 
ing out to the education of the intelligent classes of the commu- 
nity. The four-year system has been entirely given up, and is fall- 
ing into disuse in many institutions in the country. The matricu- 
lation requisites are as high as in the best institutions of the land, 
and the student has the choice of at least seven combinations of 
studies. For the degree of A.B, a knowledge of Latin and Greek 
is required, and to students of science are given opportunities for 
the study of literature and the languages, and opportunities to the 
classical and literary student for the study of science. Sharp 
lines are not drawn between the faculty and students, but profes- 
sors, associates, fellows, and students are regarded as fellow- 
workers.” — 7ribune. 

— Dr. Sears, ex- President of Brown University, is now making 
a tour of Texas in the interest of education. Accompanied by 
Dr. Bushson, State agent of the Peabody Educational Fund, he has 


visited the principal cities, and has everywhere met with a most 
cordial reception, In several instances he has been welcomed by 


the highest municipal officers, and made the guest of the city. He 
has delivered numerous addresses to large and interested audi- 
ences, and has everywhere found great readiness on the part of 
leading citizens to codperate with him in the educational movement 
which he advocates. 

— A common error is to devote too much time to oral reading. 
The ability to read for others should not be more sought after than 
the ability to read understandingly for ourselves. The latter is the 
more important. We need more silent reading in our schools, 
The power to glean from the printed page, by silent meditation, 
the knowledge contained thereon, will be of great service to the 
pupils in after life.—A/ston Eiliis. 

— It has been ascertained that over fifteen hundred Jewish boys 
attend the general public schools of Berlin, of whom very few re- 
ceive religious instruction. The school authorities have now re- 
solved to appoint Jewish teachers, at the expense of the city, in 
six of the principal schools, provided there is an attendance of 
twenty Jewish boys in each of them. 

— After twenty years’ constant labor, the Russian synod has 
just completed the first translation of the entire Bible ever made 
in Russia, The translation has been accepted by the church and 
the czar, and the latter in 4 manifesto expressed his thanks to the 
synod for their labors. The Russian version of the Scriptures 
which is printed by the British Bible Society, is not allowed to 
enter Russia. 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The Chicago office of THE NATIONAL JoURNAL OF Epuca- 
TION is at 176 Throop street. The business of this office is in 
charge of Mr. James Hannan, principal of the Kinzie School, and 
our correspondent and authorized agent. Items of news, subscrip- 
tions, and advertisements will be there received. Correspondence 
and orders solicited, 


CHICAGO. 


WRONG STATEMENT. 

A statement pablished in these columns some weeks since, to 
the effect that the city normal school was suspended, by a “large 
vote” of the board, is not technically correct. At the meeting of 
the board at which this action was taken, only nine of the fifteen 
members were present, and the vote in favor of suspending the 
school was carried by five to four, and of the four who voted 
against the suspension was Inspector W. H. Wells, ex-Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

IMPORTANT CHANGE. 


Perhaps the mostimportant recent act of positive school legisla- . 


tion in this city was that in relation to the high schools. Heretofore, 
since the organization of the division high schools, there have 
been two kinds of high schools: the three division schools, with a 
two years’ course, and the central school, with a four years’ course, 
the two courses being, to a considerable extent, parallel ; that is, 
the English course at the central, for the first two years, was sub- 
stantially the same as the complete course at the division schools, 
Hereafter the course at the central school will be a two years’ 
course, but it will be only open to those who have completed the 
course at the division schools. In other words, the division high 
schools, so-called, are changed into intermediate schools, to which 
all pnpils will pass from the grammar schools, and from which all 
pupils will pass to the high school. The only 

EXCEPTION 

made is in the case of pupils who wish to prepare for college: 
These will have a special course of three years at the central high 
school. The change will meet with the approval of the most in- 
telligent observers. It will probably result in a temporary dimi-+ 
nution of the memberships of the high school, but the improved 
scholarship and presumably increased ambition of those who reach 
that stage will more than compensate for the loss. 


NEBRASKA. 


From a correspondent of the Nebraska Hera/d we gather the 
following in relation to the institution for the blind, at Nebraska 
City, in that State: The buiiding is a brick structure, three stories 
in height, with basement. The basement is used for a washroom 
for the boys, and also shop where they manufacture brooms. In 
the building above are the recitation and music rooms, libraries, 
sitting-rooms for the family, and dormitories for the pupils. A 
professor of music has organized a proficient class in instrumental 
music. Some of the young ladies play the piano well, and many 
of them execute some very fine varieties of fancy work. The fac- 
ulty consists of Professor Bacon, his wife, son, and daughter, and 
the professor of music. The legislature have made an appropria- 
tion of $1,700, with which to furnish the building with needed fur- 
niture, etc. The institution is said to be deserving the patronage 
of those who are so unfortunate as to be deprived of their sight, 
and whoever attends the institute may expect such instruction as 
shall lighten their darkened-pathway through life. 


— There is scarcely a number of Zhe rnal but what is 
worth more to me than the annual subscription; and should more 
of our teachers subscribe and read Zhe Yournal, they would be 
worth more to themselves, and their services would be of far 


greater value to the city. J. D. Wuirmorg, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in 


from our Office on recei 
Bducation, 16 Hawley 


our Notices, will be sent post-paid 


of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. jurnal 
treet, Boston, Mass. 


Title. 
Bismarck’s Biography. 8vo, cloth. 
The Flirt. 12 cloth. a - 
Cushing’s Man Revised edition. 
Succession of Life on the Earth. Three 
Why the Earth’s Chemistry is as itis. - 
The ive Translator. Bds. - 
Pulp t Teachings on Great Subjects. - ? 
The Works of Chas. Dickens: David Copperfield. samo. 
Ella's 1 pp. 34 
Student's Common-Place Book. 
Short Studies on Great Subjects. 8vo. pp. 400. 
How they Strike Me, these Authors. 
Hist. Co ys the Mahoing Valley. 
Known too Late. 16mo, pp. 368. 
To all People. 16mo, pp. 528. . 
Nineteen Beautiful Years. 16mo, pp. 
Garden Receipts. 12mo, pp. 160. 
Pen Portraits. 8vo, Pp $92. 
Outlines of Christian Theology. 12mo, pp. 
Manual of Musical Theory. 8yo, pp. 289. 


Lectires; | 


Vol. 


> 


36. 


8vo, Pp. soo. ° - 


Pp. 524. 


A Pxblisher. Price 
Gorge Hezekiel J B Ford & Co 

rs Grey $« 00 

ompson, Brown & Co 
Prof Williamson Routine & Co 25 
Prof Roscoe 20 
“ “ 

Baldauf & Ulbricht Haeger & Sons 

Howard Crosby, D D Putnam's Sons 

Hurd & Houghton 4 00 

Loring 1 

Carter 125 

H I Fox, DD _ Barnes 4 50 

: Seribner 2 50 

Haywood 1 30 

' Cobb, A & Co 2 50 

Author of Tyborne _ Kelly, Piatt & Co 1 25 

by Moody EB Treat 2 co 

ev RS Foster DD Harpers 1 00 

- Chas W. Quin Macmillan & Co I 00 

Wm S Robinson A Williams & Co 2 50 

T Townsend DD. Nelson & Phillips 40 

-F Weitzman Pond 2 50 


New Publications. 


THE SUPERNATURAL FACTOR IN RELIGIOUS 
vivaLs. By L. T. Townsend, D.D., author of 
Credo, God-Man, Lost Forever, &c. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard, publishers ; New York: C. T. 
1877. Pages 311; 12mo, Price 

1.50. 

At a season when religious revivals are occu- 
pying the attention of so many thousands, it is 
timely to discuss the elements which enter into 
the work. By some it,is,believed that unusual 
religious activity is due alone to natural causes. 
Others trace out supernatural forces in these phe- 
nomena, and others still regard them with doubtful 
questionings as to the sincerity of the advocates or 
the value of the results. All these different views are 
displayed, explained, and discussed _in the present 
work by the able and learned scholar, whose for- 
mer religious writings on vital and living truths 
are widely read and admired. In this work, the 
treatment is strictly philosophical. The facts, 
preceding conditions, means employed in religious 
work, are ably set forth ; the results are carefully 
computed, and deductions made which must in- 
terest all. The book is sub-divided as follows : 
1, Facts of Human Nature, and Haman Appli- 
ances ; 2, Survey of Religious Revivals; 3, Indi- 
vidual Religious Experience; 4, Evangelist and 
Revival Agencies; 5, The Boston Tabernacle, 
&c, The chapter on “ Individual Experience ” is 
by itself a treatise on Christian theology, con- 
vincing in argument, and particularly applicable to 
the times. The advanced views, as to revivalists, 
woman’s work, etc., will surprise the most con- 
servative by their practical and encouraging char- 
acter. The author takes very aggressive grounds 
against 7ke Radicalism of History, including that 
of Boston, and presents facts which are simply 
astounding. The notes and appendices contain 
all the best literature upon the subject of Revi- 
vals. Dr, Townsend’s thorough philosophy and 
clear style appear in this, as in all his other works, 
and we believe the book will have a multitude of 
readers, 


ABROAD AGAIN; or, A Fresh Foray.in Foreign 
Lands. By Curtis Guild, Editor of the Boston 
Commercial Bulletin, and author of ‘‘ Over the 
Beston Lee & Shepard, publishers ; 
1077. 

The intelligent traveler and the clever writer 
are seldom found in the same person. The sight- 
seer may be able to appreciate works of nature or 
of art, but to be able to reproduce his‘own obser- 
vations and impressions for the benefit of the 
thousands who stay at home, is a task to the 
many and a success to the few. To traverse the 
same fields which others have trod, and to describe 
with fresh interest the same sights which have 
been seen through other eyes, is the gift of our 
author, who, in his first volume, prepared his 
readers to anticipate and fully enjoy the second, 
which is before us, Our guide spends some time 
in the curious historical localities,in London, and 
gives us vivid pictures of English home-life and 

of some modern wonders of the great metropolis. 

On the way to Rome, Mr. Guild conducts us 

through quaint old cities, like Verona and Inn- 

spruck, among the lofty peaks of the Tyrol, 
through the great art-galleries of Berlin and Dres- 
den, and among the Dutch canals and gardens of 

Holland. At Rome much yet remains to be seen 

and described, and a new interest will be awakeued 

in Roman studies by our talented author. Tourists 


will find this volume a most delightful companion, 
affording not only necessary but pleasing infor. 
mation concerning foreign travel. One of the 
charms of this work is the author's genial, but in- 
dependent style, which enables him to tell just 
what he saw, and his own and not another’s im- 
pressions. To those who have visited London, 
Rome, Venice, Dresden, Berlin, &c., this book 
will be one of personal entertainment ; and to 
those who propose to visit the Older World, it 
will be an inspiration and an incentive. 


Hours WITH MEN AND Books, By Prof. Wm. 
Mathews, LL.D, Chicago: S. C, Griggs & 
Company ; Boston : Lee & Shepard. Price $2, 
384 pp.; 12mo, 

A new book by Prof, Mathews is always wel- 
come to our readers. It is sure to be vigorous in 
style, fresh in thought, and entertaining in our 
dullest moments. But few writers of good sturdy 
English prose have so many readers who love to 
read and re-read, and whose sentences never 
grow weary. The volume before us has 21 
chapters, devoted to Dr. Quincy, South, Spurgeon, 
Judge Story, Moral Grahamism, Strength and 
Health, Professorship’ of Books and Reading, 
Morality of Good Living, Illusions of History, 
Homilies on Early Rising, Literary Triflers, 
Writing for the Press, The Study of the Modern 
Languages, Working by Rule, Too Much Speak- 
ing, A Forgotten Wit, Are We Anglo-Saxon? 
A Day at Oxford, An Hour at Christ’s Hospital, 
Book buying, and A Pinch of Snuff. 


—Henry Holt & Co., New York, continue the 
“ Leisure Hour Series ” in the publication of Jean 
Paul Richter’s 7i#an (2 vols.), Hesperus (2 vols.), 
and A/oys, by Auerbach, (1 vol.) 16mo. Price 
$1.25. For sale in Boston by Lockwood, Brooks 
& Cu, These works, so familiar to the lovers of 
Richter and Auerbach, have been translated by 
Rev. Charles T, Brooks, a name which is synony- 
mous with accuracy, elegance, and scholarship. 
The 7itan is Jean Paul’s longest romance, and 
the author, with Mr, Carlyle as an agreeing judge, 
believed it to be his greatest and best. It was a 
work of ten years, and was intended to hurl Ti- 
tanic blows against the errors and injustice of his 
age. A French critic says of the 7itan: “Itisa 
poem, a romance; a psychological résumé, a 
satire, an elegy, a drama, a fantasy, having for 
theme and text the enigma of civilization in the 
18th century.” The work is one remarkable in 
its contrasts of evil and good, light and darkness. 
A false and true philosophy are made to reveal 
each other’s character. A great, noble, pure man 
is placed over against a reprobate, and each is sur- 
rounded with boon companions. Painful as the 
fate of Linda may appear, it will be evident that 
Richter’s characters are sui generis his own crea- 
tion, and preserve a wonderful harmony in their 
development, and that he is a true artist in draw- 
ing and coloring female characters. 

Hesperus was Richter’s first great popular ro- 
mance, which took a strong hold on the German 
mind and heart, and proved his great genius. 
Carlyle says of it, that it terminated by storm a 
siege, “ the ten-years siege of a poverty-stricken 
existence.” “Richter calls it the “evening star, 
which was ‘once the morning star of my whole 
soul.” These works should find a growing 
patronage amiong American readers, works which 
have delighted the best and brightest minds of the 
century. 


— Jas. R. Osgood & Co.,, publish a vest-pocket 
series of books which are excellent traveling com- 
panions. Two now before us, are Emerson on 
Books, Art, Eloquence, and Papers on Success, 
Greatness, and Immortality. Price 50 cents each, 
Also a most opportune little volume on the East- 
ern Question, containing a Brief History of Russia, 
from the small beginnings of the Nation to the 
present vast proportions of the Empire; with ac- 


counts of the successive dynasties. By Frances 
A. Shaw. With excellent maps. The Russian 
war brings this great country to the front, and the 
interest in the events which are now taking place 
in Europe, will be greatly increased by this val- 
uable little book. 


Publisher’s Notes. 
READ our advertising columns every week. 
Next to knowing books, is to know where they can 


be obtained. Keep a good watch on the publish- 


ers, the teachers’ best friends. They are working 
~ the cause with a zeal tempe with knowl- 
ge. 


Dick & FirzGkRaLp publish Dick’s Recita- 
tions and Readings, among other valuable books 


for schools, This firm will be found very reli- 
able and worthy of patronage. 


E. B. Treat publishes Moody's Boston Ser- 
mons, These books will be owned and read by a 
multitude of people, One agent sold over one 
hundred and fifty copies of the work in one day, 


See the advertisement on first page, and give 
Mr. Treat a fair patronage. His enterprise de- 
serves and it, 


Our notice of the New American Arithmetics, 
by J. H. Butler & Co., of Philadelphia, will ap- 
pear next week.. We wish to call the attention 
of teachers to these new publications, which are 
advertised in our columns, and to assure them 
that this new claimant for their favor is entirely 
worthy of a careful examination. The series is 
purely progressive, the second commencing where 
the first leaves off ; and the beauty of the whole 
plan consists in the fact that the three books, which 
cover the sum total of arithmetical knowledge, 
are compassed by 84, 129, and 184 page 12mo 
books. Those who have sought: for text-books 


free from useless lumber, may rest content with 
this latest product of our Philadelphia publishers. 
Examine these books before you make further 
purchases. 


Tue Bowdoin Summer School of Science had 
a large patronage in 1876, and the course for 1877 
is a valuable one for teachers, The course begins 


and ends favorably for the school terms of teach- 
ers. What better place to spend the summer va- 
cation weeks, and in what better way? 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD and its many 
branches, is one of the grand routes to the South 
and West, known as a safe and admirably man- 
aged corporation in all of its details, It is won- 
derful that, during the “ Centennial year,” it con- 
veyed millions to and from Philadelphia without 
accident, or the loss of a single life. Its express 
trains make rapid time, and sure connections for 


the South and West, while its local trains place 
the suburbs within easy and frequent reach of the 


the two great cities of New York and Philadelphia,| _ 


Travel by this line is both safe and pleasant. 


Tue “New Line” between New York and 
Boston, known as the “PRovIDENCE LINgE,” is 
one which, in the character and equipment of its 
two elegant steamers, the “ Rhode Island” and 
“ Massachusetts,” built expressly for this rote, and 
fitted for every comfort, for elegance and safety, 
and its direct railroad connéctions with South and 
West, offers to the traveling public superior ad- 
vantages. The run from Boston to Fox Point in 
Providence, a distance of 42 miles, is made, in ele- 
gant cars, in one hour. The opportunity to view 
the beautiful scenery of the Narragansett Bay by 
daylight, going toward New York, and the view of 
the harbor and points of interest going east toward 
Boston, is one no lover of travel can overlook. 
On both steamers the dining-room is on the main 
deck, giving the passenger the luxury of taking 
meals in pure, sweet air, avoiding the close and 
unodorous atmosphere of a saloon cabin. We ad- 
vise our readers to try this most comfortable route 


in making their vacation tours to the permanent | Proce 


exhibition in Philadelphia, and other points west- 
ward, Those seeking the resorts of New England 


will find a night of luxurious comfort going east- 
ward. VAR 
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actical, Send 10 cents to Wa. E. Buck, 
Mancuestsr, H, 118 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


GENTLEMAN of successful experience as teacher 

in the common schools of a New England city, is open 
for engagement. Address Box 2:09, t Bos- 
ton, Mass. 118 


ANTED—A Travetinc Companion. A lady wish- 
ing to spend several months or a year in a tourist's trip 

in Eu wishes to secure an agreeable female compa 
each to bear her own expenses. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress “‘ F. R. S.”” 16 Hawley St., Boston, care Jour. of Ed. 


Of Interest to Teachers and Others. 


A beautiful estate, situated in the charming town of Fox- 
boro, Mass., is now offered for sale. Tbe house, or man- 
sion, is a fine two-and-a-half story building, situated on the 
main street, on elevated ground, so that the drainage is per- 
fect; and has, in addition to parlor, reception, dining, and 
cooking rooms, a sufficient number of lodging rooms to ac- 
commodate a large family, and twenty-five scholars on board- 
ers ; a nice school room, with furniture and fixtures therein ; 
a large and conveniently arranged barn and carriage- ‘ 
which, as also the house, are aupplied with an abundance of 
water from well and cisterns. The lot is large, and has fine 
forest and ornamental trees; and the les can have, 
if he desires, a very fine lot adjoining the above, which has 
heretofore been used as a play-ground by scholars. 

This estate was occupied by its late owner, for many years, 
as a home school, and had attained a popularity 
few institutions in the country, of its class. At the time of 
his decease, every seat in the school room was occupied. 
For a school, a summer boarding-house, or medical retreat 
few such locations can be found. It is situated in a town of 
churches, schools, industrial pursuits and business enterprise, 
with a population of culture and refinement, and with | oad 
objectionable features than almost any town in New Eng- 
land. Railroad facilities to any part of the country, and 
drives over roads and through scenery as fine as to be found 
anywhere. It is worthy the attention of parties looking for 
a place for either of the parpoes above named, or of a gen- 

ly. 


New, choice, 
Supt. of Sch 


tleman with a large fami 

All particulars in relation to the same can be ascertained 
by personal inquiry of, or correspondence with, R. Susr- 
MAN, Pawtucket, R. 1, or C. W. Hopcus, Foxboro, Mass ; 
who, residing near the premises, will, with pleasure, show 
the same to parties desirous to examine or purchase, and also 
to answer 4 interrogatories as to local advantages, or 
otherwise.. The price will be reasonable, and terms of pay- 
with the ability of the purchaser. 

ay 8, 1877. 


The Greatest Bargain in the States ! 


FOR SALE, a nearly new, turnished 
throughoat in suits of black walnut and hard wood, with ali 
the appointments of a first-class Seminary. Four acres of 
grou vorms laundry, and out-buildings. Can raise all 
table vegetables for the year. The chapel is paper-frescoed 
very sical, Will seat 1a5 students; with six class-rooms, in 
colors; folding doors for class iecture, library, chemical ap- 
paratus, large bell in tower, eight nice sleeping-rooms over 
chapel. Boarding-house contains two large, fine dining- 
rooms, f doors; kitchen, butler’s pantry, music-room, 
two large halls, large mirror in full size, rear of hall ; two 
parlors, folding doors ; one large sitting-room, 

carpet on first floor, lace curtains and lambrequins to ai] win- 
dows, and all the floors carpeted, nearly new; eighteen large 
sleeping-rooms, two halls on second story, with inner court 
opening on veranda of 150 feet promenade ; the same on first 
floor. The third story is beautiful. Situated in the Genesee 
Valley, on Genesee River, with boating and bathing. The 
most healthy locality; scenery grand; no competition in 
county; free of tax; can draw from the State $600 to $1000 
perannum. The Seminary has had 120 students, boarders 
and day scholars. It is the finest located for Seminary or 
private residence, of any in this beautiful valley. Lt cost be- 
tween $25,000 and $30,000. Will sell for one-fourth its orig- 
inal cost, nearly furnished Terms easy ; title perfect. Will 
take partner with $500 or $1000 capital, who may act as 
Principal, the present principal being in poor health. Full 
particulars will be given, and views of property sent to good 
os by addressing Acent, P. O. Box 547, Binghampton, 

. Y., or at Office of this paper. 11g tf 


ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 


Can obtain the address of a 


SPECIALIST IN CHEMISTRY, 


A graduate of one of the first American, and one of the 
most noted German Universities, by spplying at this office. 
NEW-ENG. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
104 tf 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


120 tf 


The Most Marked Improvement yet made in 
Lesson Helps for Su Teachers and Superin- 
tendents will be found in the 


JUNE 


Number of The National Teacher. 
A copy sent free on application to ADAMS, BLACKMER 
& LYON PUB. CO., Cuicaco. 120 b 


The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


A New Era in the Line ot 
Blackboard Rubbers. 


An Eevaser that is Cheap, Neat, Convenient, 
Durable, Dustless. 


Teachers and will be rejoiced to an in- 
vention that is destined to su all those cl; y dusty, ~ 
worthless Erasers that have so long been a source of annoy- 


ance in the school-room. 
Superintendents foe ge wenn will be glad to be able to 


‘All will be b le ‘ial, the superiori 
wi convi a t i 
of the CLrmax over every Taher raser in the poder ary 


Send 15 cents for sample. 
V. G. CURTIS, Sole Manufacturer, 


110 h CORRY, PENN. 
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LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


I will send ou 17 of Barry Colling’s s-page and Til 
Sueer Music for $1 Send catalogue. 
6 tf AS. M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


FITS EPILEPSY, 


FALLING ‘SICKNESS, 


Permanently Cured,— no one month’s 

use of Dr. Goulard's celebrated infaflibie Fit Powders. 
To convince sufferers that these Powders will do all we claim 
for them, we will send them by mail, post-paid, a free trial 
box. As Dr. Goulard is the only physician that has ever made 
this disease a special study, and as to our knowledge thou- 
sands have been permanently cured by the use of these 

’ Powdert, we will guarantee a permanent cure in every 

case, or refund you all money expended. Al! sufferers 
should give these pasten an early trial, and be con 
of their curative 

Price for large nye 00, or four boxes for 10.00, sent by 
mail to any part of the Cited States or C on receipt of 
price, or by express, C.O. D. Address 

ROBBINS, 


rar! 360 Fulton St., Brook’yn, N. Y. 


TORREY, 
BRIGHT, 
& CAPEN, 


IMPORTERS and DEALERS IN 


Fine Carpets!“ 


FOR DOMESTIC USE. 


3848 and 350 Washington St. 


BOSTON. 
MINERALS: 
The American School Cabinet 


or 
MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY 
I te and has the 


70 

30 Metals and Metallic Ores, 
50 Azeic Becks, 

60 FPessilifereus Becks, 


schools and institutions. The price is $40. List sent op 


BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 


College 
Lawns. 


| Lawns, (jrass Plats, and SC HOOL 


120 tf 


NG, 
from chemicals. N ¥ 


Joseph Gillotts 
STEEL PENS 


@f the Old Standard Quality. 
Manx, Gillott s, } same 
Warranted. Designating No. 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


9 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 


= 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL On EDUCATION. 


Cheap Bibles. 


The Boston where all publications of the 
American Bisie Society are sold 


AT cCosT, 


chase Street, — Depository of Massa- 
usetts Society. 
E. CUTLER, Agt. 


P. H. RODEN, 
(Successor to Roden & Townsend,) 
TAILOR, 


352 Washington St., Boston, 
Is offering Fine Clothing to Order at very low prices. 
Liberal discounts to Clergymen. m3m 


KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 
567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
College and School Class-Work a Specialty. 


Estimates given on application. 
KIMBALL. 62 (2) A. W. KIMBALL. 


Frames and Pictures! 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALBUMS, S TEREOSC OPES, 
And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. 
FRAMING, 
promptly and at rates. 


GEO. S. BRYANT & CO., 
34 Bromfield Street. 


tf 


GREAT. OF 


dispose of 
second - hand, includin 
WATERS’, at fowsr prices for Cash or Ins 
ments, or to let antil paid for, than ever before 

offered, WATERS’ GRAND, SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (including 
their NEW SOUVENIR and BOUDOIR) are 
the BEST MADE, 7-Octavo 71-3 
do $160, not used a year. “2’’-Stop Organs $50; 
4 Stopes $58; 7 Stops $68; 8 Stops $75; 10 Stops 
$88; 12 Stops £100 cash, not used a year, in per- 
fect order, and warranted. LOCAL and TRAV- 
ELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cata- 
logues Mailed. A liberal discount te 7achers, 
Ministers, Churches, etc. Sheet music at half price 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufacturers and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union Square, N. ¥. 


KINGDOM: 


MOTHER GOOSE. 


A new play’ for Sabbath 
schools and public schools, with 
easy music for young yoices. The 
new book also contains Original 
Recitations, M Motion 

&e., fo® the school-room. 
cents All orders must 
ro to my address. 
Mrs. G. N. BORDMAN 
Box 231, Melrose, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1816. 
THE STANDARD 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


Copying and Oolored Inks, Writing-Fluids, &c. 
105 cow Zz 111 & 113 Water St., BOSTON. 


_ART 


the most ancient of the useful arts is nig, 
canes oth hollow vessels, by modeling and baking clay. 
Potter's wheel,”’ on which Earthen Ware is 


was in use far back iu the m wie agree of mythology. From 
Assyria, ere, eee an have come to us relics 
of ancient art. graceful in these early productions 


have been, for centuries, the admiration of art connoisseurs. 
act copies mphore, 8, Jars, 
and 4 Pape, found in the ruins and tombs of ancient cities. 

oods to public, ornamented in an 


J. 8. LOCKE & CoO 
near Washington St., BOSTON, 
for Beverty Pottery. 106 (3 


Only Agents 
- A. G. WHITCOMB, 


— 


‘Agend Bolton or the Rraser, 


Of superior ENGLISH manufacture, and 
justly celebrated for Elasticity, Durability, 
and Evenness of Point. In 15 Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS! 


Varteties suitable to every style of writing. 
For sale by the Trade generally. A Sample 
Card, containing one each of the 15 Numbers, 
by mail, on receipt of 25 Cents. 

IVISON BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


PACKAGE 
ROTH 


Monochrome Pictures. 


Black Writing Ink, : 


ENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, ‘lroy, N.Y. 
Their School, Academy, Church, and other Bells, are 
widely celebrated for purity, fullness, and richness of tone. 
Catalogue free. 


BUCKEVE 


Superior Bells of Copper and 1 
with the best Rotary Mangings, for for 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Puily Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue seut Free. 

Vayoczen & Tirr, 102 21 St., Cincinnati. 


16 Hawley receive information in 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


8, RITOHIE & SONS, BISTON, MASS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Philosophical Instruments, 
Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra- 

tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
Theis et contains testimonials from the most dis- 
tinguished pro’ from all parts of the country. 
PRICES GREATLY 
E. S. Rrrcnrz & Sons have been appointed 
London; Rudolph Keni Dube 
makers of Optical, Acoustic, and Lif ‘A ratus, 
ooh 1 Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; a 
orders from Schools avd Coll to import goods Free ef 
Duty and at Manufacturer’ Prices. 
Ritchie’s Catalogue of A 


price 15 cents, sent on application. 
mention this journal.) 


NEW WILLCOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


us, illustrated, 
wees. 


Only machine 
and in the world 
prod w 
Antomatic 
Marvelous Tension and 
Indicator. 


Trade Mark 
SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Send Postal Card for Illustrated Price List, &c. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
or. Bond 8t.) 658 Broadway, New York, 


Boston: Corner Berkeley and Tremont Sts. 


USE Zar 


of every machine. 


END 


receive | tions, 


16 Hawley Sueet, Boston, Mass. 


FERN! AGENTS WANTED. 


month tel and travel 
manufacturers 
4,6, and 8 Home CANCINNAT!, On10. 


Rare Chance for Teachers. 
AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M.. D.D. 
The Grand History of the Berorr ADAM. Its 
dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in becomi 
a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, and realities af 


PLAN as shown by Science. So plain, clear, and easily un- 

derstood that all read it with delight. Strongest commenda- 

tions. Send for Circular, Tetms, and Satnple [lustrations. 
Address ¥. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadeiphia 


WONDERFUL SUCCESS! 25,000 of the 


Centennial Exposition 
DESCRIBED anp ILLUSTRATED, sold in 60 days. 
it sane the only complete ow price work (only $2.50) 

cones of the entire history, grand buildings, won- 
derful exhibits, curiosities, etc. ; iNustrated, and 
than any other: everybody wants it, One 
cleared $350 in four weeks. Agents 

Send quickly for proof of the above, opinions of 


HUBBARD 
BROTHERS 


s, and extra terms. 
Ran, 


imed official and 
AGENTS WANTED) 
names, printed ¢, sént by tettfn mail fer 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s p concern!” No better 
work in the world. 


cards Ten my new illustrated 
circular, wish for cards it 
CANNON 


6s tf yxa Washington Street, BOSTON. 

NOTICE! We have the 

largest and best selling Sta- 

tionery Package in the world. 

It contains 18 sheets of pa- 

per, 18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with GES 
ed sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, 

and d Past-paid, 35 cts. 5 packages, with assorted 
Solid Gold Patent Lever Wat.h e A all 


ents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, 
articles to one. he LLOYD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
En Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, achine 
Thread and for Tipping seame, # hooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a comnion pencil, is 
heavily nickelplated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money, and say itis the best seliing article out. Sam- 
ple 35 cents; Six for @&. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send fora sample haif- Soroet, and canvass your 
town. BRIDE & CO., 769 Bro yN, 

STATIONERY PACH AGES, AND 
i XE hong LL D COMBINATION 

NEW FEATURE IN 

School Decoration ! 

Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 

CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Illustrated Furniture 10c 
Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., 10¢ 
J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE —IT IS HEALTH, 
Paoli’s Electro -Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
shocks 


Jewelry, 


— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the ci aids 


here 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent Festi in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
imonials. 


Address P. J. he ITE, No. 
reet, N.Y. Say what BEWARE 

OF PRA vb. Th This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 

patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 
What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU, 

It will detect and indicate correctly od 
change in weather, 12 to 24 hours in 
vance. It will tell what kind of a storm is 
appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators. armers cap 

a their work according to its predictions. 

t will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 
tached, which wee! is worth the price ef the 
combination. We send it, express paid, to 
any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 
Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 

H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIO SAY. 


Syracuse, N.Y., A 1876. 
Send immediately six dozen Barometers. It 
ives sa and sells at sight. 


Ship “Twilight,” San Francs Aug. 1, 1876. 
as well as one that costs filty 
dollars. You can rely on it orey. time. 
Cuarres B. Brooxs. 
(Please mention this paper in writing) 89 22 


A DAY hone Agents wanted. Outfit and terms 
free. TRUE $ CO. Augusta, Maine 


| 
J 
tique style, and plain for Amateur Decorators, to whom we i 
lasses ed. Vases copied and ornamented to order. a NSS | by 
\\ TING 
) PAOLI’S 
| Won. regu secre- CHAIN 
meee tones up the nervous B 
4 | centres, and cures chronic 
| 
i 
. 3 - if We have carefully inspected the above de- 
AMDENNL The Mucil Ace, &. 
nown. ESTABLISHED,J824. 
FOR the Five Act Centennial Drama 
PUBLISHING 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


—— EE 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


— 


Publishers. 


OHN ALLYN, 80 Franklin St., Boston. 


LATIN PROSE through English Idiom; Rules and 
Exercises on Latin Prose Composition. By E. A. Abbott. 
Edited by Dr. E. R. Humphreys. Specimen copies mailed 
for 60 cts. 

Pennell’s History of Rome, 75 cts. ; 

Pennell’s Hiatory of Greece, 75 cts. 

Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive, 30 cts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND— 


. The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c, 
Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary Agent, 


m1 23 Franklin Street. 22 


UTHORS’ PUB. CO., 27 Bond St., 


To be issued April 16: NEW YORK. 
WOMEN’S SECRETS; or, How to be Beautiful. By 
Louise Capsadell. Ninth edition, enlarged. Cloth ex., 
ink, gold, and Photogra 12mo, 7he.; Paper, 25c. 
REV. GREEN WILLING WOOD ; or, Life Amo 
the Clergy. By Rev. Robert Fisher. 12mo, 266 pp., full 
gilt, beveled edges, 1.25. (April arst.) 
dn Press—First Announcements); 
IS GUR REPUBLIC A FAILURE? By E. H. 
Watson (of Boston). 12mo, cloth ex., ink and gold, 436 pp. 


W™: H. BONER & CO., Agts., 


1102 Chestnut St., PH/LADELPHIA. 


THE MUSIC READER. 


By Dr. L, MEIGNEN and W. W. KEYS. 
Price $1.00; $9.00 per doz. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
This book is recommended by Teachers (who Aave used 
it) to all students of Vocal Music desiring to become good 
music readers,—also to the Tepes as being eminently 
calculated for the use of Schvols, Classes, and private in- 
struction. Published and for sale as above. 109 


ILTON BRADLEY and CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CROQUET. 


If you play the game, play it by some authorized rales. 
Croquet is not played according to amy published’ rules, on 
one ground in twenty, in this country. 

Crogugst: 1Ts Rutes, by Prof. A. 
Rover, has been the most generally recognized authority 
for ten years. 75 pp., illustrated. 20 cents by mail. 


LAXTON, REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER. 


Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY,— for the use of 
Colleges and Academies. J. Wuirs, A.M. 
Nomerous illustrations. 1 demi 8vo. Third edition, 
revised. #2.00, 


A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Henry Fianpers, Author of Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,” &c. Fourth edition, revised. Cloth, #1.75. 


_ “No argument would seem to_be necessary to prove the 
importance to the citizens of the United States of an accurate 
knowledge of the theory and practical character of the Federal 
Constitution,’’ 


OLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
u e 
14 624, 626, 628 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Publish 


SCOTT’S MANUAL OF 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 


A MANUAL of HISTORY of UNITED STATES, 
with tne Constitution and Declaration of Independence ; 
with Questions and Maps. ‘By Prof. B. Scort, 
College of the City of New York. 16mo. Price 55 cts. 


This Manual, prepared by Prof. Scott.when Principal of 
one of the leading grammar schools in New York, is used as 
a text-book by the Board of Education. 

It is admirably adapted for primary classes. 

Liberal terms for introduction. 8 


ICK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Street, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Recitations and Readings. - 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
Paper covers, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 
The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 


ings ever issued. 121 
GILBERT, Publisher, 


ST. LOUIS, 


ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


Primary..,........ $ .s0 | Lectures $1.00. Key $2.00 8 
The five to Teachers 


Common School. 1. 
Counting-house .. cas for examination for $3.50. | 
Special terms for introduction. 11422 


j 


P. DUTTON & CO., 
e 713 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


ROBERTSON’S 
Notes on Genesis. 


By THe LATE Rav. Freox. W. Ropertson, M.A. 
Second Edition. 1amo0; $1.50. 


“We can not open the volume anywhere without lighting 
on some deeply spiritual and directly practical suggestion,’ — 
The Literary World. 


“They abound in fresh thoughts; they indicate a study, 
not of commentaries, but of the sacred story itself....... The 
author brings out the naturalness of the actions described, in 
a way that is very impressive. The characters and events 
stand forth in vivid distinctness, and we feel that we are 
dealing with realities. In delineating human nature, and ex- 
plaining the mysteries of life, Robertson always shows him- 
self a master.” Churchman. 


‘ 


** All readers of the best theologic literature wewsé have 
this book, which is not a large one, except in intellectual and 
spiritual qualities. Measured by these, it is of the larges} 
kind. Oh! that there were more fruit to fall from the same 
tree!" —Congregationalist. 


*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
Sunday Schools supplied with every help. 
Teachers’ Bibles, English and American, all styles, and 
prices from #1.50 to 15.00. 
Teachers’ Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 
American, very low. 
Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Pstouser and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 
Full list mailed on application. 112 22 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


Publish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 


What is Art? S.G.W. Benjamin. . § 
Industrial Art Education, Considered Econom: 


1b 


ically. Walter Smith. . ‘ ° + +20 
The Farm-Yard Club of Jotham, . 3 3.50 
The Harvard Book-Rack, 1.00 


For every Teacher's table. 


The Portable Book Case. Send for circular. 106 


D LOTHROP & CQ., Boston. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
DESIRING TO EXAMINE 


For use in their Schools will receive the first three Numbers 
4 free on application to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


75! Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Ga 


E UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : 
Our First Hundred Years. : vol., 1000 pp. Tl. $5 co 
All Round the World. 6.6 pp. 1000 Illustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Sumner, 700 
Wonders of the World. 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Darms. 8vo, 700 pp. Ill... . 4.00 
in the Homes of the Presidents. From Wash- 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3 50 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
155 and 157 Crosby St., New York, 
— PUBLISH — 
Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’'s French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 


Pynchon’s Chemical Physics.......... «688.08 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis .......... esse 1,75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 


McCulloch’s Mechanical Theory of Heat, 
Full list of Publications sent on application. 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following ScHoot anp Text-Booxs 


Geold Brown's Series of English Grammars, 
Roscoe's Elemen Chemistry. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 


WORTHINGTON, 
a 750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 
Salm-Salm. Cloth 


104 22 


y, Esq., 

Special Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. \i., cloth. 1.75 
and its Kinde By Dr. 

. W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ ete} Cl. 1.50 

Dyer's History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 

Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed.... 4.00 


OHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK, 
Published this day: 
Bull’s Valuable Works 


FOR MOTHERS. 


Hinte to Mothers for the Management of 
their own Health, &c., with hints on Nursing. Man- 
tof the Infants’ Health, Vaccination, Teeth- 


tt 
| ADAM, WESSON & Co. 
764 Broadway, New York. 

Noble Workers : A Book of Examples 
By H. A, Page, author of *‘ Golden Lives,” etc. 
12m0, cloth, $1.50. 

Beginning Life: A Book for Young Men. By John 

ulioch, D.D., Principal of St. Mary's College, St. An- 
drews. From the :4th English edition. Revised. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 


Wise books of incentive eaxiebs, judiciously written. 


ELSON & PHILLIPS, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Church History Stories. Six volumes now ready. 
Glaucia: a Story of Athens in the First Century. 
Flavia: a Tale of the Church in the Second Century. 
Quadratus : a Tale of the World in the Church. 
Ayesha: a Tale of the Times of Mohammed 
Leofwine the Saxon: a Story of Hopes and Struggles. 
Eifreda: a Sequel to | iwi e $ 

per volume, $r. 50. 
(In Press:) Conrad: a Story of the Times of Wicliff. 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nore Parsgr. good quality, $1 per ream. 
105 22 18% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


ORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No, 822 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


Plea for Art in the House. By W. J. Loftie. $1.00 
House Decoration. By Rhoda and ae Garrett. 1.00 
Martineau’s Eng. 4 vols. 12mo, 4.00 
Dickens’ Complete Works. 14 vols., cloth. 


for Young Men. 
1 vol. 


Thompeont’s Social Ses Nat. 1.50 

pee 

Fos m 


N TIBBALS and SONS, 

. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK, 
: largest assortment in N 
from all the publishers. 3. School and Coll Books, 
sometimes at a great bargain. 4. 


of Moody's Best 
oughts, Anecdotes, 
and Addresses, and other Books. 


ing, Sleeping, Bathing, Clothing, Air and Exer- 
cise, Medicines, &c,&c. By Tuos. Butt, M.D. New 
and thoroughly revised edition, Dr. Rober W. Parker. 
18mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

The Maternal Management of Children in 
Health and Disease, incuding Nursing, Wet 
Nurses, Artificial Feeding, Diet of Childhood, 
Detection of Direase, Disorder of Stomach and 
Bowels, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Hooping Cone 
Croup, &c, &c. By THos. eo M.D. ew and thor- 
oughly revised edition by Robert W. Parker, M.D. 
18mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

The above volumes are of UNDOUBTED MERIT, and pre- 
vious editions have been very extensively sold 

*,* Mailed and prepaid on Feceipt of the price. tat 


HE MONTHLY READER. 


To supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, supplementary to the First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, aut tully illustrated, carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 handsome, well-filled es, is offered to the 
Primary Schools of the country. It has already awakened a 
profound interest. ‘Terms: 50 cents a year, in advance; 5 
cts. a single number. Sample for a 3c. stamp. 

Address JOHN L. SHOREY, 

36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


TF YOU INTEND TO BUILD. 


Send stamp for our new Illustrated Cat ue of Books on 
Architecture and Drawing, Drawing Materials, &c. A. 7. 
BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St., N. Y. 


1 vo). 


A WEEK in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
66 free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine 


A NEW BOOK BY 


M, A., 


Philosophy 


FOR BEGINNERS. 


With numerous examples. Part I.: Tue Properties or 
Souip anv Bopigs. 16mo, 398 pp. $1.50. 


Extract from a Letter from JOHN W. LANGLEY, Esq., 
Prof. of Natural Philosophy in Univ. of Michigan. 

“I think this little book is thoroughly adapted for use in 
Grammar Schools others of a similar grade, and it will 
undoubtedly tend to hasten the day when elementary science 
shall be as universally taught as are now the three R’s,”” 


From CHARLES R. CROSS, Esq,, Professor of Physics, 
Massachusetts Institute 
“It would furnish a good basis of sound knowledge for 
some to build upon, instead of being obliged to cause our stu- 
dents to unlearn much which they suppose to be facts. 


*,* A complete Catal re of Educational Publications, or 
a separate catalogue of Mr. Topnuntsr’s Works, sent to 
any address on application. 

*,* A liberal discount allowed for introduction. Corres- 
pondence invited, Address 


MACMILLAN & CO, 


in7f 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


“ Indispensable to the Libr Clergyman, Lawyer, 
Physicians Editor, Teacher, “Studdend, and ail of any calt- 
ing in life who desire hnowledge.”’ 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA: 


The American Reprint--Ninth Edition. 


This great work is beyond comparison superior, in its 
elaborate and exhaustive character, to all similar works. 


The contributors are the most distinguished and original 
thinkers and writers of the present and of the past. 


This issue is the Ninth revision in the space of over 100 


5° | years since its inception, and this reprint,—a copy in every 


particular of the British edition,—is the best 
work ever offered to the American people 
The articles are written in a most attractive style, and the 
quantity of matter in each volume is one-third greater per 
volume than in any other Cyclopadia sold at the same rates. 
The work contains thousands of Engravings on steel and 
wood, and is printed from entirely new type made expressly 


for it. 
It will be be comprised in 21 imperial octavo volu five 
of which are now ready, and the succeeding volume out be 
issued at the rate of three a year. 


Price per Volume, Oloth Binding, $5.00. 


Sold only by Subscription. For specimen pages, apply to 
the Publishers, 


J. M. STODDART & CO, 
723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


cheapest 


j eow 


Ruth, the Gleaner. Last Will & Testament, 
By J. A. Burrerriecp. By Kart Merz. 
*An American Opera in| * A Sparkling Amateur Op- 


§ acts, worthy the study of 
real artists, yet not beyond 
the reach of capable ama- 
teurs, Particulars sent free, | cial costume. Specimen copy, 
Sample copy in paper, $1.00. ' $1.co. Circulars free. 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A. book for every teacher and student. A cLEeAR and 
SIMPLE to musica knowledge and composition. 
covers the WHOLE GROUND in a manner so simple as 
to be comprehended by the youngest pupil. Includes 730 
questions, illustrated examples.. A WANT 
N&SVER BEFORE MET. co $1.00, postpaid. 


PALMER'S SONG HERALD. 


Mr. H. R. PALMER was the originator of the class of 
books of which this is the latest and, by all odds, the best. 
Over 200,000 copies of his “SONG KING” were sold. 
“SONG HBRALD” WILL DO MORE. It is an im- 

vement on all form-- books for Singing Schools and 
lasses, Price 75 cotta; $7.50 per dozen, 

Specimen and full par!Gulars of Cuurcn’s Musicat Vis- 
ITOR, containing $2.00 worth of new m reading matter, 
etc., will be sent Free on receipt of postage. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 


eretia, for drawing or concert 
rooms. Full of wit and spir- 
ited music. Needs no spe- 


805 Broadway, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
113 COW 2z 


Just Ready, May 10th, 1877, 


THE NEW AMERICAN 


The Latest, Best, and Cheapest. 


The New American Arithmetic, — Part I., = ‘ . $ .17 $ .13 

The New American Arithmetic, — Part IL., : 27 .20 

The New American Arithmetic, — Part III., . 28 
ALSO 

The New American Practical Arithmetic, — Parts II, & III., “50 .40 


We will mail sample copies to Boards of Edvestion and Teachers on receipt of the Introductory Price. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO,, Philadelphia, 


Stationery of all kinds. 5. Books sold only by | or 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, } PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


HUNTER C. WHITE, 


20b 


| | 


Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


D APPLETON & CO., 

* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Publish a complete list.of Text-Books for Schools and Col- 
leges, including the following popular works: 

The Standard Latin Series, by Prof. Harkness. 
Quackenbos’s New Histories, Philosophy, New 

Language Lessons and Grammar. 
Krusi's Inventive and Industrial Drawing. 
Youmans's New Chemistry, Morse's Zoology. 
Science, History, and Literature, Primers. 
Cornell's Systematic Geography (Rev. ed.), with 

New Physical. 

General Agent for New England, 
M. W. HAZEN, 
22 BOSTON. 


A S. BARNES & CO., 
° Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Compelsing 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
itrictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


_ General Agent for New England, 
H.M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &e 
62 Westminster rah PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


This book is used in such advanced educational institu- 
tions as Massachusetts State Agricultural College, Dart- 
mouth College, [owa State University, lowa Arreultural 
Coliege, Beloit Coliege, University of Kentucky, &e., &c.; 
im High Schools, like the — (nine in number), Cam- 

Mass., Providence, R. I., New Haven, Conn., Bal- 
timore. Md , Milwaukee, Wis, ey in — of others ; 
also in hundreds of Schools of lower 

The volume is tully illustrated, ap is atractivel bound, 
300 pages, 12mo. Retail Price, $1.50. il be sent 
to Teachers for examination on receipt of -price. Very 
liberal terms ‘or first introduction. 

Pubii & MAYNASD, 

110 (m) 5 Barclay S8t., New Y 


& & BROTHERS, 
vanklin Square, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Harper’s Language Series, 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON, 


1. Language Primer. 2. Language Lessons. 
3. School Composition. 4. Progressive Grammar. 


The aggregate po nines of the places in which Prof. 
Swinton’s system of uage ei | 4 now in successful 
use, is MORE THAN. IX MILLIO 
In the State of Massachusetts alone, = cities and towns 
which have adopted and have in daily use Harper's Law 
guage Series, inciude considerably more than one-half of the 
entire population of the State. These books have thus 
ieved a success unparalleled in the history of text-books. 


For terms, address A. ©. STOCKIN 
104 41 F Sty BOSTO 


WPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Greene’s New Grammars. 
GEOGRAPHIES recarvep Tue | 
or at THe Viewna Exposition oF 1873. 


This was the highest eine op ane. No 
than “ (See report of U. S. Commis- 


Seppe arse. Liberal terms for introduction, and 
tea Books in use. 
JAMES A. BOWEN, New-Angiend Agent, 
W. H. WHITNEY. Brattle-St, BOSTON, 
Grand St, N.Y. | 96 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
3 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


Greenleaf's “Mathematical Series, 
ill publish in May, a 
New Graded Phe! lier. Alsoan 
k of mental Arithmetic, 
the Publishers. 


& HEATH, Boston. 


Whitney's Essentials o of E English Grammar. 
Geodwin’s New Greek Reader. 

Goodwin's Anabasis (4 

Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter (June). 
Fitz's Globe. “Our World” phies. 
Hudson's Pamphiets of Shakesp., = 


Goodwin's Grk. Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers 


Allen & Greenough’ ® Latin Course. Com 
38). 
‘Mason’ Wheeler’s Trigonometry, 


Van ANTWERP, Brice & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


WILSON, HINKLE & 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


A Complete Series. 
A Progressive Series. 


Anm Attractive and Durable Series. 


A Practieal Series. 
A Pepsuler Series. 
A Cheap Series. 


The standard school-books of the Eclectic 


private schools throug 
spread popularity of 


worth and adaptation to the wants of the school-r 


The Eclectic Series includes 


McGuffey’s Readers, Speller, and Cha 
y's New Algebras, 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, 
Harvey's English Grammars, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Eclectic Penmanship, 
Venable’s U. S. History, 
Thaljheimer’s Hi of 
Thalheimer’s Ancient, 
Modern Histories, 
Brown’s Physiology 
Norton’s Philosophy, 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, 


Schuyler’s ic, 
. Andrew’s Manual of Constitution, 


the United States than any other similar publications. The wide- 
cks, their long-continwed use in the best schools, and the unequivocal 
indorsement of them by ¢Xperienced teachers, are = best possible evidences of their intrinsic 


edizval and 


Series are more extensively used in public and 


Harvey’s Graded-School Readers 

and Primary Speller, 
White’s Graded-School 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 

Schuyler’ 8 Trig. and Mensuration, 
Evans’s Geometry, 

Bartholomew's Latin Grammar, 


Gow’s Morale and Manners, 


Pa School S ision, 
Kid's Elocation, 


XR For Price List and Descriptive Circulars, address the Publishers. 


VAN ANTWERP, 
137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, N. E. 


BRACG & CO., 


28 Bond Street, New York. 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
26 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


Freeman’s Historical Course. 


GENERAL SKE ll New ed., with In+ 
Table, and 16 Historical . $1.50. 


Vet. VI. UNITED STATES. $1.40. 
Each Volume a candid, philosophical narrative. 


Send for Catalogue. 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satcher! Guide to Europe. 


Vol. I. 
dex, 


Macaulay, Kacon, aud Carly 
Knieht’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith s Dictionary of the Bible, 

Send for a Catalogue 


BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
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Publish 


Townsend's Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Sttidies ; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Gray's Botanies ; 
For New-Eugland States address 
GEO. B. DAMON,~ 
Cornhill, Boston. 


& &c & 


36 


SHEPARD, Boston. 
THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dotsear, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. ramo, cleth. $1.50. 


ppy possessor of a Porte ntern, or 
other Apparatus, will find this book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natura) science. The 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 
times the price of the book. 

A portion of Pawow bee already appeared in the WV. Z. 


Copies furnished to for examination, post- 


receipt of $1. 50. hen 
56 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
ACMILLAN and CO/’S 
SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for ee 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.'s Bi Educational Catalogue 


Sex. free by mail on a 
MACMILLAN & Co., 
22 Bond Street, NEW YORK, 
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OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 


Payson, Dunton & 
Pa D. & 8s Course. 
Bart mew’s Drawing 


Bartholomew's Primary 


Crosby's Greek 
Hanson’s Latin 7 
Course of Phyite, 
s Cam 
Wilson’s Punctuation. 


Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 
on application. Correspondence solicited. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH 


Agt., 3 School St., Boston, 


Box 4374. 
Gen'l EW YO 
A SMANSON Boston 22 


standard Editions of Dickens, Boat, DeQuincey, | p 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Mathematics; 


G. P. SONS, 


6 German 
ee Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to 814. 
The Elemen Science Series (30 vols. 
The Advanced ence Series (14 vols. ready 
Putmam’s World's 83.50. 
Hill’s Trae Order of Stadies, $1.25. 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, and Logic. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


PRANG CO., 
* Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin S+., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Intiustrial Drawing pre. 
pared for public schools by Pror. WaLTar Smiru, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing clatses, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families, Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 


HELDON & COMPANY: 
w XoRK, 


Olney's wie’ ) 
igher Mat 


(A fall Common Sc 
Olney’s Algebras and H 
atterson 8 Spellers 
Colton’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lossing’s Oatline of U. 8. 
Hooker's New 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven's and Wayland’s 
Keetel's French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


and Moral 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 8 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ARMSTRONG & CO. 
Have just published 


A Political Economy 


‘FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, Vu: 


PERRY'S INTRODUCTION. 


Specimen Copies, $1.00. . 


Address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 
117 23 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Franklin Series of Readers. 
Ry George S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell 


.| The Analytical Readers. 


By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
Arithmetics. 


By Malcolm MacVicar. 
8 Concise History of the U. 8. 
‘Good Campbell 
rich’s History of States. 
les A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 


Bartley's Schoo] Records. 
ost 


For full list of publications and particulars. address 


TAINTOR BROS, MERRILL New 
Or, WILLIAM WARE & CO., 47 klin St., Boston. 


‘eens BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
We shall publish on May 1 a New Edition of 


CUSHING'S IMANUAL 
PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


Revised by Hon. Epwarp L. Cusninc of New Hampshire. 
Printed from new electrotype plates and improved in style of 
manufacture. 

“ The most authoritative expounder of Amer- 
ican parliamentary law.”’—CAarles Sumner, 

“ Cusuinc’s Manvav” is the authoritative guide in Par- 
liamentary rules and practice all over the Union; ir its new 
and improved form it is stil] more confidently commended to 


favor 
Price 78 cents. Sent ~ 
not to be obtained of the boo! 


ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’ 
The Franklin Readers; Hillard’s Readers 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell's Probs.; 
Hill's Geometries ; Eliot’s His of U. 8.; 
Weber's Outlines ie Universal H 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the 
Campbell's Concise Histo 
Edwards’ Outlines of E 


Correspondence solicited. 


of the U. 8.; 
History. 


son's Ph and H : 
"This book is One of the wer lew school-books on these 
| subjects which can be unconditionally recommended. It is P| 
it i usus~ 
Poblish the following favorite Text-books: 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. — 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
| 
M Song-Sheal. (Music 
| 
q By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Dufet’s French Method, 
Defiet’s 
H NEW YORE, 
Publishers of 
eader, 
White’s School Registers, Jinemore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. — 
Etc. Etc. Etc. 
| 


